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PRO GRES S IN Despite its innumerable applications, the 
magnet is still popularly associated with its 
use as a navigational aid. This is perhaps 
ELECTRONICS not surprising when one considers that the 


earliest experiments in magnetism were con- 
. nected with the compass and its use in navigation. 

It is said that the Chinese were using a form of lodestone compass in B.C. 2637, but the 
experimental study of magnetic direction finding devices really began in A.D. 1000 and 
reached something of a milestone in the 16th century with the work of Dr. Gilbert, who was 
physician to Queen Elizabeth. 

It is only within the last twenty years, however, that revolutionary advances have been 
made in navigational aids. Radar was, of course, the most important of these advances and 
it owed its successful development to the invention of an electronic tube Known as a magne- 
tron, and this device, in turn, depended for its efficiency upon the “Ticonal” permanent 
magnet—an alloy having great field strength, stability and Ee 
uniformity. 

Mullard’s work in the field of magnetic materials has been 
particularly outstanding. In addition to ““Ticonal” permanent 
magnets, two other materials now in quantity production are 
Magnadur, a non-metallic permanent magnet, and Ferroxcube, 
a non-metallic H.F. core material. These materials are con- 
tributing to important developments in other electronic appli- 
cations such as television receivers and line communications 
equipment. 

Progress in magnetic materials continues, and through this. the future may well see 
developments of equal significance to those which have gone before. é; 
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CONOMISTS. pve: bent having a field Say finely in the 
Third Programme. Mr. Colin Clark* has come very near 
to saying that we are not only investing but saving too 


= exporting too much. It does a great deal of good that there 
be public discussion of these heresies, but it might do a great 
l of mischief if they were accepted as the foundation of our economic 


Z should like to contest Mr. Johnson’ s aceepeie ae 


and pay higher prices for our imports so that the terms on 
is is an old argument and was familiar in one form or another 


rt for intellectual sport rather than practical policy. What is new 
. effort to quantify it and show that, after taking account of price 
s, it may be costing an extra £3-worth of exports to acquire an 
worth of imports. Secondly, Mr. Johnson argued that the 
trend throughout the world is towards greater self-sufficiency, 
we should be wise not to resist this trend but to fall in with 
irect our policy towards a reduction rather than an increase 
ne of trade. 
ents are quite as strongly directed ae the present 
rts as against the present level of exports. Mr. Johnson 


$ ee aecrsaate to pay for the current volume of 
t er are—Mr. Seas peaedy prescribe 
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@ much, and Mr. Harry Johnsont has said quite bluntly that 


Mr. Austen Albut has already joined issue with Mr. Colin 


<pand our ieides we shall have to accept lower prices aoe 
exchange exports for imports will become less favourable — 


steenth-century economists, who treated it rather casually as . 


elop the home market and cut both exports and imports. . 
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More. Exports 


action to oat exports still less adequate; presumably he would try ; 


to operate on imports first. But what reason is there to suppose that 
we are importing too much? 

The fact is that the current level of British imports is lower than 
before the war. I know of no other country in Europe, and very few 
anywhere, of which this is true. To put the point even more strongly, 
our imports are no higher than they were thirty years ago, in the 
middle ’twenties, when trade was depressed and industrial production 


was less than half what it is today. At least we were able to pay for 


our imports thirty years ago; now, at the moment when we are recom- 

mended to think of reducing exports, we cannot. 
Are our exports so remarkably high? It is true that they are far 

greater than they were before the war; but so are the exports of 


most other countries. We have enjoyed the ‘advantage, in common with. 


the rest of the world, of the recovery in world trade from the great 
depression of the ‘thirties. This recovery has brought no enduring 
increase in our share of the world market in manufactures; indeed, our 
share is in process of slipping below what it was before the war. If 
we go back to an earlier period, when there was none of the universal 
stagnation in trade and employment of the inter-war years, we find 
that the volume of British exports is not very different now from 
what it was in 1913. Our exports have at last regained the level that 
they reached in the days of our prosperity over forty years ago; but 
they have not advanced much beyond it. 


It is reasonable, in view of this, to ask just how far and how fast 


Mr. Johnson wishes-us to go. ‘In the long run’, he concedes in the 
final sentence of his broadcast, ‘ we shall naturally want to do more 
trade’. But if, in fact, the volume of our trade is hardly any greater 
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Z High Prices and Expanding Markets 


‘since there obviously are many ways in which the Government already — 
limits imports or favours home-produced goods, but whether the 


present restrictions should be tightened or relaxed. This is a matter of | 


_ Judgement from limited evidence. Mr. Johnson has given his judgement ~ 
in favour of further restriction, citing some calculations by Mr. R. L. 


-Marris in support. Since these calculations lie’ at the heart of his 


argument, I should like to explain why I find them unconvincing. 
What Mr. Marris has done is to show that during the inter-war years 

there. was a close connection between the volume of our exports and 

the terms on which we exchanged them for imports. Whenever the 


volume of our exports went up, they fetched a lower price in terms of. 
their. purchasing power over imports and when exports fell off they 


fetched a higher price in terms of the imports for which they paid. 
‘It is tempting to conclude from this that it was because our exports 
‘went up that their price in terms of imports went down, and go on 


to work out exactly what sacrifice in price we should have to make 
if we wanted our exports to go up in a given proportion. This is what 


Mr. Marris does; and the answer that he gets is one from which he, 
and with him Mr. Johnson, recoil. But, in my judgement, he draws 
the wrong conclusions and Bey pape in his own statistics. ee: 


~ 


- I cannot enter into all the reasons why I think this is so. But let 
me explain briefly why Mr. Marris gets the results he does. Everybody 
knows that Britain’s export markets lie mainly in countries such as 
Australia that supply foodstuffs and raw materials either to us or to 


other importing countries. When foodstuffs and raw materials fetch | 


high prices these markets of ours are prosperous and increase their 
‘purchases; this means that we simultaneously have to pay high prices 
for our imports and enjoy expanding markets for our exports. The 
terms of trade move against us and our exports increase; but if there 


is any causal connection between the two things, it turns in the | 


opposite direction to that assumed by Mr. Marris. We do not reduce 
our prices in order to sell more; we find that when our export prices 
are low in relation to what we are obliged to pay for our imports, our 
Bexports are in great demand. 

Secondly, I am sceptical of Mr. Marris’ calculations, or at least of 
a interpretation that Mr. Johnson and he put on them, because they 


_ imply that the demand for our exports is not very sensitive to changes — 
_ in their price. There is a sense in which this may be so. A cut in the 
price of British exports might do very little, i in present circumstances, to. 


increase the volume of sales, because it is not, so far as I can make out, 


- the high cost of our exports that is the main obstacle to their expansion. 


_ If we were pressed—if, for example, the home market became a great 
- deal less attractive—we could sell more abroad without cutting our 
_ prices, although in practice competition between our exporters might 
well drive prices down. This is a very different picture from the one 
implied in Mr. Marris’ calculations, He assumes that there is a simple 
functional. relationship between what we charge for our exports and 


the volume of goods that we sell. I have tried to discover what relation-. 


ship underlies his conclusions and am told by my colleague, Dr. Leser, 
who understands these things much better than I do, that for Mr. 
Marris’ conclusions to hold, it would be necessary that a rise or fall in 
our export prices by, say, 10 per cent. should cause the volume of 
exports to. move in the opposite direction by 15 per cent. This seems to 


_ me unlikely. In present circumstances we might gain little by a cut in 
~ export prices and lose quite heavily from an increase; in normal circum- 
stances and in the long run we could not raise our prices 10 per cent. 


above those of our chief competitors without Josing far more than 15 
per cent. of our trade. Our share of world trade in exports of manu- 
factures is no more than one-fifth, which i is certainly not sufficient to 
let us charge what we like. 

Nor, for that matter, are we able to exert nearly as much pressure 
‘on the prices of our imports as Mr. Johnson assumes. Even in the case 


of wheat, although we take 20 per cent. of world imports, we take 


only 3 per cent. of the world crop. Our terms of trade respond prin- 


one _ cipally to the movement of prices in world markets; and while we 
. might alter them a little, our efforts to do so would generally become 


_ progressively more ineffective as time went on. 
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with the need to build up, our exons in me to pe, ut | 
in our balance of payments, it was entirely reasonable to urge 
of the shock of adjustment: should fall on imports and it 
not be borne exclusively by exports. It was only common sense that 
the face of world-wide shortages, we should limit our imports 
rationing and other controls and try to keep their price within boun 
This could be defended as a holding operation while the forces of 1 
market worked to eliminate the shortages and while exports were bei 
boosted to a level in keeping with the market opportunities. But it is 
different thing to say, now that we have got exports and imports m« 
or less back into line, and are free to expand or contract the level 
our trade at our own —— that we should deliberately opt 
contract it. : | 
Mr. Johnson seems to me to take governmbat: pronouncements | 1 
_much at their face value. Most of the limelight: since the war has be 
on exports; but most of the governmental action has been on impor 
The main weapon that the government has used to increase expo 
has been exhortation; ‘but it has used many far more effective weape 
to limit imports. These limitations were gradually relaxed, and ve 
properly so, once the 1 need for them passed. Why should we ne 
without provocation, try to throttle « down imports all over again? a 
this is what failure to expand our exports might bring us to. = 
Roughly, half our trade is with the sterling area. On what groun 
should we limit this? Would it really make sense to cut down Q 
purchases of food and raw materials and ship fewer manufactures 
exchange? Once our trading partners had adjusted themselves to ¢ 
change of policy I doubt whether we should even have the comft 
of better terms of trade. Or if it is the other half of our trade that 
to suffer, does this mean that we should regard the drive to supy 
dollar markets as misconceived? Or that we should ease ourselves o 
of European markets and leave more room for Germany? eas :4 
We are dealing not with a situation that stands still while ‘we expe 
ment but with one that is rapidly changing. Some of our exports 
bound to contract and we shall need to put a great deal of effort, 1 
more effort than hitherto, into’ finding new exports to replace the 
Who can judge the weight of effort so nicely as to say in advance wl 
will leave exports ona higher level and what will just maintain 1 
current volume? If we put it about that we can afford to let up, the 
- are plenty of firms that will be only too glad to find their predilecti 
for home market sales blessed by official policy. But it is a great di 
easier to step out of export markets than to step back in again lat 
If in course of time we shall want more exports than now, why ma 
things” difficult for ourselves. by letting markets. go? We need me 
exports, not at some. remote future date but here and now. We ne 
them to-allow us to pay for all our imports, to increase those i impo 
above their present ee to allow us to finance the more rap 
development of backward countries, and to give us some small bg 
out of which to rebuild our reserves of ie a foreign é D 
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fallen below that of Germany. Our agriculture, which could make 
¢ largest contribution to providing import-substitutes, is already turn- 
out 50 per cent. more food than before the war and any further 
nsion would be likely to force up costs very steeply. 
seems to me right to make a special effort to develop the produc- 
of synthetic materials. But I should not defend this attitude on the 
s that it would lead to greater self-sufficiency. I should justify 
because it would help our industries to be in the van of technological 
vance, whether they make for the home market or for export. The 
dustries that make for the home market today, as post-war experience 
s shown, may be the pillars of the export trade tomorrow. Synthetic 
erials may be better long-term bets as exports-than cotton textiles. 
sif-sufficiency may develop out of the technical changes that are 
feady in progress; but to aim at self-sufficiency is not the best way to 
ke advantage of all that modern technology has to offer. A collection 
industries protected from foreign competition and regarding the home 
ai as their prerogative would be unlikely to keep abreast of the 
$t practice in other countries. 
The trend towards national self-sufficiency has already shown itself 
ty strongly in British trade and hardly needs the exertion of any 
dditional pressure by government. But it has not brought about a con- 
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EN years ago the Germany of Hitler and Bismarck was falling 
to pieces, broken by the armies of England, Russia, and 
America. Industry stopped, agriculture was at a standstill; 
| there was no German government, no certainty even that there 
yer would be a German government again. Plans for dismemberment 
md partition were in the air; 
t was still even on the cards ; 
hat the Morgenthau Plan 
f the pastoralisation of 
| y might be put into 
In addition, as those 
#f us who served in Germany 
# the time still remember, 
German people as a 
whole was listless and 


na 


ag The Germans, one 


3 historian _said, 
mee perplexed and dis- 
at the grave of their 
_ Today, in 1955, they 
e crossed the threshold 
the future. 
The contrast in only ten 
tars is staftling. The wheel 
las not come full! circle, but 
t is three-quarters of the 
y round. Potentially, at 
it, Germany today is the 
rongest power in Europe 
t of Russia; its industry 
forging ahead, and 
ough a e€ economic 
stem holds down the standard of living of the working classes, every 
ze town exhibits evidence of prosperity, even of luxury. And as re- 
7 is consolidated, the strident, loud-mouthed German is regaining 
and once again finding his voice. There is a new tone in 
n- utterances, at any rate by comparison with 1945, and no one, 
en in Germany, knows what it portends. A week or two ago, the 
merican President expressed it as his considered opinion that in the 
e ars ‘the government and people of Germany have demon- 
ited that they are capable of worthily discharging their responsibilities 
self-governing member of the free and peaceful world community ’. 
here, particularly in France, but also in Germany itself, and of 
England, there. are doubts how far there really has been a 
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German troops awaiting demobilisation at a camp near Berlin in 1945 
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tradiction in world trade; on the contrary, the volume of world trade 
has been expanding rapidly. The d to which Mr. Johnson draws 
attention has, indeed, been far less noticeable now that trade is booming 
than it was when trade was depressed. Why should we try to get out of 
step with the rest of the world and turn our backs on expanding world 
markets ? 

The fact is that, whether we like it or not, we are bound to remain 
highly dependent on foreign trade for the standard of living that we 
now enjoy. This is not something that we can escape by wise policy 
or by driving harder bargains. There are some lines of action by which 
we can mitigate that dependence and these lines of action have been 
broadened by the technical advances of the past half-century. The time 
may come when we are obliged to use every palliative open to us. But 
in a state of boom our thoughts should not lie in that direction. We 
should be thinking of establishing ourselves firmly in foreign markets, 
particularly in those more difficult markets in the western hemisphere 
that have turned increasingly to the United States for their supplies; 
and we should be asking ourselves not what import we might at a 
pinch do without, but how we could take fuller advantage of any 
cheaper, better, and more varied goods that might be imported from 
abroad.—T hird Programme 


Germany Ten Years After 


By GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


change of heart. One thing alone is certain, and that is that the German 
enigma is dividing world opinion today just as much as it did ten years 
after the first world war. The hope of 1945 that the defeat of Hitler 
had solved the German problem once and for all has proved illusory. 
Even today, when the centre of gravity in world politics seems to have 
moved away from Europe, 
to the Pacific and to Asia, 
Germany holds the stage. 
Post-war German history 
falls into three phases. We 
are apt to telescope them, 
particularly to forget the first 
phase, but if we are to see 
things as they are, it is 
essential to keep them apart. 
The first period, from 1945 
to 1948, can be summed up 
simply in the words “hunger, 
misery, hopelessness, apathy, 
a crude struggle for the bare 
necessities of existence *. The 
second period began in 1949. 
It is the period of astonish- 
ing economic recovery, when 
the Germans as a whole 
grasped at all the comforts 
and luxuries, houses, clothes, 
furniture, motor-cars, holi- 
days, but above all simply 
food and drink, which had 
been denied them. They 
cared and thought and 
planned for little else; they were disinterested particularly in politics. 
The third period, overlapping with the last, began only about one year 
ago, a period of reviving political consciousness when at last it began to 
be possible to mobilise public opinion for political objectives. The Saar 
question, and the stirrings it has produced, are the clearest sign of this 
change, but more fundamental is the gradual awakening of the German 
people, hitherto extraordinarily apathetic, to the question of German 
unity. You cannot understand Germany today without taking account of 
these violent changes in only ten years in all the basic conditions of day- 
to-day existence. Because it was only in 1949 and 1950 that Germany 
began to emerge from the blind struggle for existence, it is still, even 
today, not on an even keel. After 1949, recovery came too quickly to be 
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‘s ‘this. i tability has t 
a “mes in the last ten years, Geimany toda ‘speaks with a multi 
he authentic voice. Si 


‘out German history, liquidated the” whol dition ‘of Hiohensotlenn the ba 
imperialism, and so cleared the way for an advance into a better future. - -politeal divisin, the 
-__ But others say that no civilised people can li without a consciousness German political wea 
. __ of its past, and so they have been trying for ten years to rehabilitate it, heads above water. But 

and to restore the historical connections. Th se connections can, in fact, - ‘months that that phase | 
only be with the Prussian and the Bismarckian tradition of the authori-— _rearmament are determ 
; _ tarian state, what Germans call the * Obrigkeithiche Staat’, because — _ to rearmament has lar, 
there is no other political tradition in os poe ‘strong Eacet to fall isda reunification, ; 
ricotta Sa sack aes 


“Revulsion peatuet Polities ams PL ‘accept permanent mart ion: 
The efforts to make Germans conscious of the few ‘democratic ele- primitive, capable at an 
ments in their past, of the tradition of* self-government in the free citiés, great outburst of emo 
for example, or of the liberalism of south-west Germany in the early they have some of the r 
a af nineteenth century, are pitifully weak and ineffective. We must recognise the situation is different from that between 1919 and 1939 in so far 
the goodwill, the honesty of purpose, behind them; but we must doubt German power is relatively much smaller in the world. It is true, aga 
_ their ability to strike root. No doubt there is a revulsion against politics — that it is unlikely that Ge any will ever compete on equal terms w 
Seo iD Germany, particularly among young people, especially against the Russia and ‘America. Bu ) long as Russia and America remain 
traditional aims of German policy. So far as my own observation goes, Joggerheads, and Germany thas the chance of throwing its weight i il 
= ae ‘that revulsion is genuine. The movement against rearmament is wide- the scale on either side it” will remain formidable, dangerous, and ir 
spread in Germany; it is a question which cuts right across parties, and perhaps even at a critical moment exercise a decisive voice. The esser 
I believe, if a free vote could be taken, a majority would turn it down: of German policy is to. squeeze every ounce of advantage out of | its I 
: -- but certainly not an overwhelming majority—perhaps .53 per cent., position between east and v West, oth ee wi 
perhaps 55 per cent.; too small a majority to be effective. But, on the- +S hie ere 
other side, there is plenty of evidence that, with the revival of Ger- =, 
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many’s standing among the powers, nationalism of one sort or another — "A Policy of ‘Bieckmall’ i f 
is gaining strength. Examples of that are the recrudescence of dingy “To call it a policy of blackmail would hardly be an panera 
anti-semitism, the acclamation of generals such as Kesselring, the glori- example, a month or two ago SirGladwyn J ebb, the British Ambassac 
fication of the Waffen S.S., and particularly the new legend of the in Paris, said that German rearmament was a matter of second: 
stab in the back—this time the stab in the back by the Western Powers, importance. What was important, he said, was the certainty ‘ that if 
who are supposed to have betrayed Germany’s anti-communist crusade western Germans are not rearmed in association with the west, soot 
in 1945. All these things are symptomatic. It would be tempting to write OF later they will be rearmed in association with the east’. ‘There, for 
them off as manifestations of a lunatic fringe, were it not that the 0 see, you have the typical method of German political action. T 
_ divisions among their opponents and their usefulness to powerful vested Rapallo Treaty, the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, cast long shadows f 
“interests gave the nationalist wing an importance out of all proportion ward into the future. Anyone who knows western Germany will ag 
to their numbers. that it is 95 per cent. anti-communist so far as the future of Germ 
We must remember that today, as in 1919, parliamentary democracy g0vernment and German society go. But no one is | confident, in view 
_in Germany is a system imposed on the country from outside. You do past precedents, that this | ae ai difference will stand im the way. 
not need to talk to Germans for long to discover that they are aware Political co-operation. 
how fragile and how weak it is. Apart from the unrepentant nazis—and_ The point is that the forces at play are independent he and 
ee they do not count really in Germany today—there is probably little stronger than, the current political constellations. That is to say, it 
___ positive anti-democratic feeling. But the Germans have no faith in the . Germany’s central position in Europe that makes it easy, and alm 
: durability of the parliamentary system’ or of the Republic, any more natural, to play off east and west in order to widen its own sphere 
te than they have in the durability of their present prosperity. German interests. That was the way Hitler established his. position in cent 
-_- fiberalism is denuded of ethical content. German parliamentarianism is - Europe, and no one would dare to maintain today that it is no 
a a facade for the politics of particular interests and particular advantages possible future line of German policy. Although the G I 
_ of particular sections; above all, of the interests of heavy industry which the sort of society they see in the west, and would rather, 
_ dominates the government. being equal, run in harness w with it, Bie t is in Sa cee 
= what it can get out ae ; 


Where Powe ade we : 
_ The parliamentary game does not go deep with any German. There 
_is a strong sense that the democratic machinery i is worn and obsolescent — ¢: 
— —that real power resides elsewhere: that is, the power of big finance - ass Pardly expects to 
~and heavy industry, the only power in Germany which is sure of itself, -not be satisfied with less 
and sure of the future. Perhaps the most ‘significant development in _ circumstances may well | dt z 
recent German history—significant, that is, of long-term trends and of —— The position in cae today is co 
the shape of things to come—is the restoration of the big German coal German people have still ne made up 
‘and steel trusts which it was an essential feature of allied policy in know which ' way they a: 
_ 1945 to break aD But that is only an outward sign of os dominant | bast ed certainty ag! it 
+e German life, and is quietly transforming ‘democracy into ‘technocracy, 
‘and imposing a new pattern, social and economic_as well as political. ‘think we “Took iit 
" There is no secret about the political objectives of that i important section industrialists who can 
_ in Germany, It tolerates the Government of Dr. Adenauer, just as ten” erat ae 
“bneal after the first ‘world’ war it ok the US hte leet of been: nat i dio first 
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ignment of parties 
d interests is not as 


| the surface. Prob- 
sly the most voci- 
‘rous supporters of 
2 western cause in 
any today are 
memies of democracy, 
r ‘whom the Western 
ance means little 
fore than an oppor- 
nity for a war. of 


> western camp, in 
ther words, not from 
nviction but for tac- 
ical reasons, and they 
no friends of the 
of civilisation and 
the values which 
prize. But others 
hose adherence to 
le western scale of 
ulues no one would 
ne) ex- 
imple, Martin Nie- 
noller, Helmut Gol- 
itzer, and indeed a 
ole series of promi- 
t German church- 
—are politically in the opposite camp. If we believe it is in our 
ultimate interest and in the interest of Europe to cultivate and not 
0 repulse the ‘ good Germans ’, the Germans who believe in democracy 
md democratic values, those are facts we shall have to take into 
wccount. 
_ Finally, we must accept the complicated situation in Germany today 
m all its complexity. We must approach it as it is, as a whole. We 
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cannot separate in- 
ternal German affairs 
and foreign relations, 
cannot treat one on 
one level, the other 
on another level. We 
cannot, for example, 
repel those elements in 
Germany which are 
opposed to a revival 
of the old nationalist 
aims and still expect 
a peaceful democratic 
~ evolution of Germany. 
For a historian of the 
future looking back 
on* our present dis- 
contents, it may be 
that the recovery of 
Germany will prove to 
be the most momen- 
tous development of 
the past ten years. 
Ten years ago, a 
British historian pre- 
dicted that the settle- 
ment of the German 
question would prove 
impermanent unless 
England, Russia, and 
the United States 
remained as united in peace as they had been in war. Subsequent events 
have proved how right he was. Fhe cold war gave Germany its chance. 
Today it is too late to have regrets about that, and equally it is pointless 
to recriminate about who is to blame. Germany today is master of its 
own fate. The question now, before it is too late, is to ensure that it 
will not also be the master of Europe’s fate, and of your fate and 
my fate.—Third Programme 


A Kingdom without a Sovereign 
By JOHN MARKS 


youth of seventeen—the Infante Don Juan Carlos, heir to the 
Pretender to the Spanish throne. For the past few years he has 
Neen educated and tutored as a Spaniard in his native land. The 
ountry to which the Prince was invited by General Franco is now, 
onstitutionally, a kingdom without a sovereign. This abstract defini- 
ion was given in the Law of Succession, which was confirmed by 
j national referendum in 1947. The law provides for a Council of 
Regency to appoint a successor to the head of the state—upon his 
th or in the event of his becoming ‘ incapacitated’. As the Caudillo 
mself is the sole judge of his own fitness to govern, that may be 
nm to include the possibility of his resigning in favour of an approved 
sor, who will be required to endorse the existing regime by swear- 
allegiance to its fundamental laws. So there is a fair chance that 
me day, after he has come of age, Don Juan’s son may inherit the 
pu his ancestors—but not the same royal rights, which the Second 
b. 
$ 


. a ae the host of recent travellers to Spain is a bright, pleasant 


lic annulled in 1931. 

prospects of a restoration have only lately improved. Royalists 
no longer regarded as little better than ‘Reds’. Their candidates 
allowed to stand for election in the recent municipal ballot, 
gh this ‘recently led to some regrettable incidents, because none 
tt a single political party is recognised in Spain: the Falange. The 
two main props of the regime are the Church and the Army. 
General Franco is sustained on a_ three-legged pedestal. 
ional signs of disaffection in each of these solid supports have 
m noted—and greatly exaggerated by rumour—in the past. At this 
ge they can be as safely discounted by outside observers as by the 

tor himse 


lf. 
The. Falange also has more than one facet. It is a political organism, 
! gical instrument, and an attitude of mind. It eens a theory 


of government and the framework of national-syndicalism on which 
the whole fabric of the country’s daily life depends. It has lost much 
of its power in the past few years, but has kept its hold over labour, 
the young, social services, local administration, and the press. There 
is no need for a Spaniard to join the party. But he will come across 
it at every turn, because it is, to a large extent, the machinery of his 
communal existence. This does not mean that Spain’s vast bureaucracy 
is entirely Falangist, but that the system in general is controlled by 
the Blueshirts. Many people hope that they may. some day shed their 
militant doctrine, while continuing to function as a civil service. 

Under national-syndicalism the work of the nation is organised in 
twenty-six syndicates or guilds—which are described as ‘ vertical’ 
because each embodies one complete branch of production, including 
all who are engaged in it. Each group is represented, and by election 
these representatives of industry, trade, and agriculture form a third 
part of the town council and of the Cortes, or national assembly, which 
passes the laws drafted for its approval by Franco’s Ministers. 

Strikes, lockouts, and the dismissal of staff on almost any ground 
are illegal; the theory being that the worker—or ‘ producer’, as they 
call him—is an employee of the state. He is in duty bound to obedience, 
and entitled to protection. His many benefits include social insurance, 
family allowances, health services, and an elaborate scale of regular 
bonuses and extra pay. His political liberties are strictly limited, but 
every Spanish citizen enjoys equal moral and juridical rights. In practice 
the corporative system is not free of abuse and corruption: still less 
does it deserve the name of ‘ organic democracy ’. What saves it from 
the stigma of totalitarian tyranny is the fact that Spain is governed 
according to Christian principles, as a society founded on the family, 
in the belief that a man’s guiding concerns are his home, his local 
interests, and his work.—From ‘ At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 
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a ee ande I ife. sag 
HE eee. of the artist is a “subject that lends itself very 
easily to generalisations, and one may be grateful to Sir 
Kenneth Clark for so far swallowing his dislike of 
generalisations as to offer some reflections on the question 
“Ts the Artist ever Free?’. Readers will find his discourse on 
another page. The world of the twentieth century has, or should 
have, a fair appreciation of what freedom or the lack of it can 
mean. It is a commonplace to observe that freedom was never so. 
much in danger as it is today. To the historian the observation 
‘may seem more rhetorical than meaningful, but even the historian 
would have to agree that what is ordinarily conceived of as freedom 
—freedom of worship, freedom of speech, freedom td do the kind 
of work that suits you; and so on—is one of the great questions 
that divides our world, and that the perils attendant on the way 
the question might be settled are infinitely greater than they were 
___  aforetime. Science and technology, which give the age its chief 
characteristic, can hardly be said to lessen those perils, or indeed 
‘to make a conspicuous contribution to the spirit of freedom. 
Against such a background. the position of the artist—for whom 
freedom is almost as necessary as the air he breathes—would not 
on the face of it seem an enviable one. Discipline and regimentation 
_____ which in one way or another have played so large a part in the 
-: lives of most of us during the first half of this century offer 
something less than free play to the roaming and creative fancies. 


___ of the imaginative artist. At first glance, then, no very hopeful — 
answer might have been expected to the question “Is the Artist 
< ever Free?’, and it is all the more heartening to find a man of 


Sir Kenneth Clark’s width of knowledge and experience offering 
_ grounds for a more optimistic outlook—at all events, so it may 
seem, from the conclusions which he draws. True he is painting, 
so to say, on a Jarge canvas. His view is a long one. Surveying the 
history of art he shows us some of the external obstacles and 
- some _of the internal restraints which constitute the limits to the 
Pes freedom of the artist. 

____ * there are artists who seem to have escaped from the tyranny of the — 
time spirit and have said what they wanted to say with almost com- 
plete freedom from the compulsions of the established style *. And 
again: ‘ As for external compulsions: they have to be of a very far- 
___ reaching kind to be effective. The fact is that free artistic creation — 
is a natural force which it is extremely difficult to hold down’. 


Sa, 


kind of external compulsions which to many artists, Be 
young artists, must be all too familiar are much in evidence, it is 
“well to be reminded of these truths. Nor is the fact without 
Song that in a period when life is lived so much in 
mass, emphasis is so often and so widely laid on the development 
of personality. It is a human reaction. Art, it has truly been said, 
but: — __.is the desire of a man to express himself, to record the reactions of 
a _ his personality to the world he lives in. The artist’s freedom to do 
_ just that'is one of the eee ‘the most wa 
_ mark—of civilisation. i 
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All communications ait he addressed to ne Editor of Tue LISTENER; 


“We find that in every century’, he says, 


eg "mainly of the scripts (in whole or part) of broadcast talks. Original: contribu- — 


forcing east Germany and its ‘ faithful friends” 


the The New York Times is quoted as saying that wha urgently neec 
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comment has been the res 
na a In the y: 


‘The Soviet people ha ‘no « enemy Gales ee 
We are for a durable friendship with the entire German people, 
in favour of creating neighbourly relationships | with _all Europ 
states. We are in favour a stable and durable peace in Europe | 
- the entire world. © : 

The Marshal also said that he idureits pes by: the Paris Pacts ' 

to take coun 

measures, such as a unified command for all the armed forces 
eastern Europe. And in an ‘article written by him i in the Sovie ne 
paper Jzvestia, he is quoted as saying: Sel: 

Bearing in mind the dangerous and perfuiious Satins of ‘the 
perialists, the Soviet. Union has drawn for herself the necessary c 
clusions. She possesses at present everything that would be necess 

_ in the case of war to deprive the aggressor of the advantages he co 

enjoy thanks to preparations made in due time for an. aggression, 
well as for the suddenness and treachery of such an aggression. 

On the restoration of German Sovereignty, an- east German comme 

tator made these observations: a: 

It will complete a phase which began wae Yhe: Western” Pow 
deliberate procrastination in opening a second front and with Churchi 
treacherous order to keep the captured arms of the fascist troops rez 
for reissue, and which continued with the intentional apie of 
German institutions and the Partitioning of Germany itself. | 

Moscow radio Home Service affirmed that the west Ginger lead 

were aware of the alarm of the German people because ‘ west Germ 

re-militarisation perpetuates the split of the country *. It added: 

_ There can be no doubt that the forces of the past will try sae al 
themselves of the opportunities offered by the realisation of the P: 
Agreements in order to convert the Federal Republic into a milit 

' state, and thereby irrevocably bar the way to German reunification. 
is not yet too late to Prevent: ‘such a course of events. PE 3¢ 

_A French opinion is expressed by the Radical-Socialist L’Auror 

France has suffered from German aggression in 1870, in 1914, 
in 1939. Naturally after ten years this cannot be forgotten. Let us he 
that the 50, 000,000 Germans of the west have understood that it 
‘not a question of putting on their boots. again and travelling in the sa 

- direction. In spite of 1870, 1914, and 1939, -Germany’s neighba 
offer her a chance to work ‘with them in the ‘building of bi 3 a 
in guaranteeing peace. 

In the United States, the New York Times i is ae as ‘avaied 
These new alliances not only create a stronger western defence pee 
the Soviet menace; they also lay the foundation for Europe’ 8 politic 
military, economic, and cultural unification — which alone can rest 
that continent to its former Position as a centre of world power. Rw 
The confused situation in Viet-Nam has ; also been. under | review 

communist commentators, who attribute the recent fighting i in Saig 

to United States machinations, and suggest that events there refi 
serious discords between the British, French, and American searing 

_ments. Moscow Home Service declared that American ~ 

Ngo Dinh Diem was responsible for the present troubles which w 


In an age when the tyranny of the time spirit as well as the aL ae the security of southern Viet-Nam. Tt added: 


The United States r 
of south-east Asia tha 
. domination in this area and 


is a government that can keep order -and which, at the the, shane 
- derives its power from the consent of the governed: Tar es 


_ This means that ehouggg Saigon needs help “al edie fom ne f 
re e not of Paris it o 
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MAICA’S TERCENTENARY 
T IS UNFASHIONABLE ’, said A. E. T. Henry in ‘ At Home and 
broad *, ‘in these days of intense nationalism, for a colony, no matter 
whom it belongs, to celebrate a long-standing association with any 
etropolitan country. Usually, it wishes to end the association, not to 
llebrate it. We Jamaicans always like to believe that we are different 
other people, and our tercentenary celebrations would seem to 
stify this claim. For they come at a time when we are largely self- 
yerning ; when we are on the threshold of nationhood. 
“Why, then, are we celebrating something which most colonials in 
world today would prefer to forget—indeed would wish to bring 
an end? But, really, nobody in Jamaica wishes to end-the association 
th Britain. The Queen’s and Princess Margaret’s visits testify to 
at. All things considered, we believe the association has been friendly 
mutually beneficial, though from the economic point of view we 
30 believe that a good deal more could have been done by way of 
manent development. 
“It is true we have problems which we are satisfied that we alone 
m solve to our own satisfaction in the long run. But we believe also 
lat no community, especially a small one, can live in isolation without 


country on whom we have modelled our own institutions, with 
hom we have traded for three centuries, whose business, political, 
pal, and administrative ethics we understand and from whom we have 
ved our spiritual values? What is more, there has been ample 
yidence during these past ten years or more that Britain sincerely 
shes to see us attain responsible self-government as rapidly as 
ossible. Financial and technical assistance, administrative help, politi- 
al advance—indeed, the machinery necessary for responsible and 
able government—has been forthcoming whenever we applied for it. 
_*We celebrate, too, because in a sense Jamaica as a country can be 
id to have come into being with the English invasion of 1655. As 
ne British newspaper pointed out in a recent leading article, we are 
elebrating in reality “the year in which Jamaica became an entity ”. 
m 1655 Jamaica under the Spaniards was no more than a geographical 
xpression, known only to a handful of sailors and a few courtiers in 
pain. There were only 1,500 people in this island of 4,500 square 
jiles. There was only one small town, the land was untilled, and no 
overnment existed worthy of the name. Today, under the British, 
amaica is a populous island of 1,500,000 inhabitants with a diversity 
f races, one of the most mixed communities in the world, drawing 
is charm and vigour from three continents and setting the world an 
xample on how a multi-racial society can 
ve on terms of mutual tolerance and re- 
pect. The untilled soil of 1655 is in 1955 
roducing crops worth £75,000,000 a year. 
table government based on universal adult 
uffrage replaces Spanish chaos. Jamaicans, 
herefore, have no regrets that Cromwell 
chieved his ambition which, to use his own 
jords, was “to obtain an establishment in 
hat part of the West Indies which is pos- 
essed by the Spaniards ”. And we celebrate 
he event without inhibition ’. 


| HOUSE IN THE WOODS 
For a year my home was in a tiny, wooden 
ouse near the centre of Oslo’, said JOHN 
JENT in a Home Service talk. ‘Its name 
Framhytta and it stands alone on the 
res of a small lake in a rocky valley 
red with fir trees and coarse under- 
. There is no road leading to it, and 
neighbours. This may sound odd, in the 
le of a modern European capital—but 
, Oslo is an odd city. Although it has 
about 500,000 people, it is one of the 
in the world. The city boundaries 
a great stretch of rough, broken 
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Roaring River Falls, Jamaica 


hill and forest country, extending forty or fifty miles northwards from 
the actual town area. All building is now forbidden in Oslo Nordmarka, 
as it is called, for the city-dwelling Norwegian, when he is on holiday, 
likes to get right away from crowds and civilised living—scores of 
miles away, if possible. Usually he makes 
for a Aytta; that is, a roughly furnished 
wooden chalet in the forest or the moun- 
tains. Framhytta is one of these; it was built 
in Nordmarka before the ban came into 
force. 

‘Life at the hytta is about as different 
as it could be from the comfortable, modern 
flats of Oslo. Cooking is done over paraffin 
lamps, or stoves fed with wood gathered 
in the forest; the lake or stream which is 
never very far away serves as a bathroom 
and scullery. 

‘I first went to Framhytta on a November 
afternoon; a sinister Nordic November, 
covering the land with a dismal blanket of 
driving fog and rain. The little electric 
train snorted and rattled up and up among 
mysterious woods and valleys. Darkness 
was falling when I got out at a station which 
seemed to hang suspended on a mountain- 
side. Down this went the path at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, with a cliff face on 
one side and an almost vertical drop on 
the other. “Impossible! ” I thought. 
“There can’t be a house in this wilder- 
ness! ” But just ‘then I tripped over the 
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last dead tree and stumbled through the last patch of bog, and saw a 
gleam of light ahead. 

‘Inside, most of the house was taken up by one huge room,-with 
an enormous, open fire-place, and wooden tables, benches, and easy- 
chairs: Two small rooms opened off to right and left of the fireplace; 
one was the bedroom, with four bunks, as in a ship, and a remarkable 
stove which looked like an angular snake winding its way from floor 
to ceiling. The other was the kitchen, fully equipped with cupboards, 
primus stoves, paraffin lamps, and running water—it ran in a turbulent 
stream just outside the back door. Above was a loft with extra beds, 


White rhinoceros photographed by Mr. Geoffrey Dutton at Nimule in the 
> Southern Sudan 


reached by a ladder, and, over the fireplace, was a complex flower 
pattern in bright red, green, and yellow. It was dated 1944, and was 
said to have been painted by members of the Norwegian resistance 
movement who came here to escape from the Gestapo in Oslo. I was 
not at all surprised to learn that it had made a perfect hiding-place *. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE WHITE RHINOCEROS 

“The rhino you see in the zoo’, said GEOFFREY DUTTON in a Home 
Service talk, ‘is an ugly creature. Even in his wild state he is not much 
use for anything. The Africans have had to live with rhinos for 
thousands of years, and they are still not keen to eat their flesh. They 
make whips out of the hide, which is a couple of inches thick, and 
Indians grind up the horns for love-philtres. Otherwise the rhino seems 
fit only for the zoo, as one of the world’s 
natural curiosities. 

‘ That is more or less what I was thinking 
when, one scorching African summer’s day, 
I went out with my camera. We were in 
the Equatorial Province of the Southern 
Sudan, near the border of Uganda. The 
White Nile takes a big curve here, at a place 
named Nimule where there is an old tamarind 
called ‘““The Travellers’ Tree”. Various 
famous people have cooled off in the thick 
shade under its delicate leaves, from Speke 
the discoverer of the source of the White 
Nile, Samuel Baker the great explorer and 
hunter, to Sir Winston Churchill when he 
visited Uganda fifty years ago. Just across 
the river from this tree is the Nimule Game 
Reserve. This region of the Nile, and~the 
Hiuhluwe Game Reserve are the only two 
places left in the world where you can find 
the white rhinoceros. Narrowly saved from 
extinction, their numbers are now slowly 
increasing. 

*‘ The white rhinoceros is not actually white 
at all. He is greyish brown; in fact, he is the 
same colour as the so-called black rhinoceros, 
which is the one you see in the Regent’s Park 
Zoo. Their only real difference is in the shape ;... 
of the head, and the size. The black rhino 
has a pointed nose, which forces him to 
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browse off bushes and trees, whereas the white rhino has a square 
to his face and this enables him to feed on grass. You may thin 
black rhino is big enough, but the white is really colossal. He < 
fifteen feet long, twenty feet around his middle, and stand six 
half feet high. He weighs about three and a half tons. He has 
horns, the front one longer than the back: There is a front horn 
white rhino in the South Kensington: Museum fifty-six and a 
inches long. With these horns and this size, and a skin like a 
ship, he has nothing to fear. Although his hearing and his sen 
smell are extremely acute, his little piggy eyes are very short-sig 
and it is unlikely he can see clearly any objects more than thi 
yards away. . 

‘This is what we were after, when we went down to the N 
half-past six on a hot still morning ’. 


A MAGNIFICENT HELMET 
One. of the ancient treasures of Syria is on view now in the 
Edward VII Gallery of the British Museum. It is there f 
month by permission of the Syrian Government. The piece is 
the Emesa helmet, after the ancient name of the place where it 
found. For the past year it has been in the British Museum’s 
laboratory for restoration. Dr. HAROLD PLENDERLEITH, the K 
the laboratory, spoke about it in ‘ The Eye-Witness ’. 
‘This magnificent helmet’, he said, ‘is one of the finest Ro 
helmets surviving. It was found at Homs, the ancient city of Eme 
Syria. It is supposed that the helmet belonged to one of 
Sampsigerami, the reigning family of Emesa in the first half of the 
century A.D. The helmet was flown to London for treatment. 
constructed of iron overlaid with silver gilt, but the most stri 
feature is the silver vizor, or mask, that takes the form of a life- 
human face of such character as to suggest that it is a portrait m 
The silver vizor was backed with a heavy iron lining and it had bec 
frail and cracked, owing to the pressure of the iron rusting behin« 
‘When the helmet arrived we found that a number of loose, r 
nodules had collected between the silver mask and its iron back 
Then we found that the silver had become so brittle on ageing 
we dare not risk trying to close the cracks, or the metal would certa 
have fractured. Silver can be softened by controlled heating in 
electric furnace, and we were able to carry out this operation sucessf 
on the vizor, so that the natural toughness of the silver was resto 
After it had been softened to the necessary extent, we began clo: 
the cracks from the chin upwards, fixing them, one after another, \ 
silver gauze applied to the back of the vizor opposite the places wl 
the rusty iron had caused deformation. This was a kind of face-lif 
operation, and although it took a great deal of patience it was 
difficult because we found that the crac 
edges of the silver all fitted together | 
fectly. After this, the iron was consolid: 
with lacquer to protect it from moisture, 
made good at the back of the silver vi 
The general result of treatment has b 
therefore, to restore the shape, to arrest | 
rosion, and to strengthen the silver, wl 
has now recovered its original brilliance, < 
by this means, to ensure as far as poss 

' that the object will be preserved for all t 
from any further deterioration. 

‘The technical skill displayed in mal 
this helmet is astonishing. The silver m 
has been made by repoussé work; and ° 
is not difficult, but to be able to back 
with a thick iron mask conforming exa 
to the features was, and indeed would be 
any age, a tour de force. 

“I put the helmet on and it fitted me fe 
well; and with the vizor down, lool 
through the’ eye-holes, I could see onb 
few yards ahead. The helmet, howe 
apparently had not fitted its previous we 
so well, and he had cut little grooves 
beneath the eye-holes to make it possible 
him to see immediately before him so : 
he would have the necessary freedom 
action when engaged in combat on ro 

British Museum ground’, — ‘ : 
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circumstances compelled me to say some 
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1 occurred to serge may be of interest to you this . 
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peak of “the: artist’ s right. to ‘eeeteih they iat ee 
beyond the ‘rights: we all have (or hope to have) of 
or “freedom as individuals. What do they mean? I 
mean two things. | First, that under. given conditions the 
1 the. ere of. his eee and ea in so” eae 


sed fa is not eres artistic Rodan in the first sense at all. 
or and ee of. Chartres or Soe youee under 


reted, And Seti as we all Sw. the stained ee of Chartres has 
and energy of spiritual freedom. The sculptors of the 
‘us more directly than most of our contemporaries and_ 
ttle doubt’ that. under no circumstances would they have. 
au It is evident that restriction: of alae does not limit 


<do a aR ghee to create to freedom to choose! prene the 
subject could be compressed i in a single example: -that the painter 
> fifteenth century” -who was forced by his patron to paint the 
and Child, was free; but the painter of ‘the: nineteenth century 
yut to paint the Virgin and Child was no longer free to Be so, 
he adopted the subject of his own free will. 

examining these two freedoms, one ought* to- Sonsiiers the 
sakes or ‘Rot Mee Se is end form of tite in pinot Bech 


art et piers zest ale 7 in city states, and it is <iecenin 
that the achievements of fifth-century Athens or fifteenth-century 
never been surpassed, But during these inspired epochs 
y beautiful and vigorous works of art were being produced ~ 
‘systems of the opposite complexion—under the tyrants of antique’ 

or ec oligarchy of Venice. Leonardo da_ Vinci, for example, 
: felt positively freer under the tyranny of Lodovico il 
the open forum life of Florence. We must admit, how- 
the Renaissance, governments and. public bodies of all | 
their artists a licence which the mo - strictly supervised 
oday would not permit. We have many letters from 
saying that an artist has taken the money and - 
(0 the work; and when the work was finished it 
patron | ‘had ordered, but something which the 
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to do, or even an old piece of work which he had been — 


“social organisation which is peculiarly dangerous for artists, and that is 
_theocracy—the priest or prophet armed. There is no loftier ideal of 


artists and sirekoona:s and I have been told that the — human polity than that of the Platonic State but in practice it has’ 
-several disadvantages, and one of these, as Plato himself foresaw, is the* 


position of the artist. Being himself a supreme artist he did not make the 
mistake of thinking that the creative imagination could be harnessed to 


~the state; and he therefore decided that it must be excluded, If he had 
_wisHed for an example of the artist enslaved, he could have turned ee is 


he sometimes did when in doubt) to. Egypt. -Grandiose, accomplished, 
impeccable, ideal, the art of Egypt remains for most of its 2,500 years 
monotonous and dead. It is the great freeze of the human spirit; and 
is all the more depressing to contemplate because in the beginning 
: Egyptian art shows a quite exceptional | power and humanity; and when 


for a time, under Amenhotep IV, the ice was broken, there burst out : 


a flowering of genius which has seldom been surpassed. 
What distinguished the destructive authority of Egypt from thes 
creative authority of the medieval] Church? - Both set out to enforce 
a doctrine by means of awe-inspiring images and edifying stories. We 
may agree that the stories of Christianity were more human and more 
pictorially realisable, but holy stories are what you make them, and even 
the, Nativity was de-humanised in late Byzantine art. The real differ- 


_ ence, it seems to me, lies in the relation of the temporal to the spiritual 


power. In Egypt they were united absolutely; in medieval Europe they 
were constantly and violently opposed to one another. Perhaps that 
is the basis of all our freedom. Art can be used by the temporal power 
and the artist can maintain his spiritual freedom, if he can fmd enough 
to eat. He can survive indifference, as in the free-for-all money scramble 
of the nineteenth century; and he can even survive employment. - It is 
true that a temporal despot is always in search of an artist flatterer. 
Yet it is surprising how much flattery a great work of art can absorb 
—or, perhaps I should say, how much art a great work of flattery can. 
contain. The typical product of flunkey art may be the Gobelin — 


tapestries of le Brun; but it also produced the Aeneid, and for that — 


matter Velasquez was a court servant. Now Virgil and Velasquez were 


able to retain their inner freedom because the need to satisfy the = 


temporal power occupied only a small part of their creative energies. 
It was really a technical problem, comparable to the graceful disposition 


of the caesura or the adroit use of a quick-drying emulsion. Even le _ 
‘Brun, the prince of flatterers, who would not have been permitted a z 


digression equivalent to a Virgilian simile, could hide a good ica OF = 
_ free sensibility behind a facade of thetoric.. ; 


| The Sin of Simony 


- But when the temporal and spiritual powers are united, this mere - 
conformity is not enough. The artist has to surrender his whole spirit | 
In this he 
involves himself in the sin of Simony, and, what is worse, finds himself _ 
The 


to a power which he knows to be less than half spiritual. 


unable to tell the truth about things in which truth is essential. 
fact is that government is a brutal business, and whether it is carried 


out by priests or idealists, or soldiers or senators, it runs on force, and ~ 
The artist may begin by — 


carries with it all the corruption of force. 
giving some kind of spiritual assent to the state as an expression of 
organised human values, but when the state begins to show its teeth 
he must be free to withdraw his spiritual assent and leave only technical 
compliance: and this the theocratic state will not allow him to do. 
To have formulated a belief in.a social philosophy is already, for the 
- artist, prejudicial to his freedom. . Velasquez, we may be sure, never 
gave much thought to the theory of kingship nor Bellini to the oligarchic 
ideals of Venice. _ 

The first trouble for the artist about the theocratic, or ruler-worship- 
“ping state, i$ that it cannot of its nature be genuinely spiritual, and 
the second trouble is that it is rigid. All forms of government have 
an interest in maintaining the status quo, but an ordinary temporal 


power usually recognises that change is inevitable and accommodates 


‘itself reluctantly to growth. But this is not true of theocracy. Priest- 
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te versa; but neither St. Bernard nor foo im could impose his” 


“ ~ reflect all too clearly the vulgarity of capitalist society. 
_ it is only just over 100 years since the first communist manifesto, and 
_ Christianity had to wait far longer before ceasing to express itself in the 
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Restlessness of Western Man — rte . 
Western art has drawn a good part of its vigour from its inability to 
: True, in the last fifty years we have had reason © 
_ to regret this mania for change and the value placed on a quality known — 


Test at a given point. 


as originality, and we may look wistfully at the long quiet history of 


® Chinese landscape painting. But the restlessness of western man is a 


fact, and we must admit that his spirit has been most powerfully 
"illuminated when most in ferment. However much we may admire the - 
perfection of Persian art, we must agree that compared to the procession 


of genius which stretches from Nicola Pisano to Cézanne, the visual 

art of the Islamic countries is sterile and monotonous. There are several 

reasons for that, but one of them without doubt is that Islam provides | 
_ the chief example of what Machiavelli called the prophet armed. 


Having spent so much time in considering external obstacles to free 
_ creation, I must now return to those internal restraints which constitute, | 


as it seems to me, the real limits to the freedom of the artist. What was. 


it, in my original example, which prevented. the nineteenth-century 


- artist from painting the Virgin and Child, a change of faith or a change — 


of style? The unpredictable slowness with which, in the visual arts, 
_ styles and symbols have been affected by major changes in faith has 


often taxed the patience-of historians. It is indeed strange that the . 


faith of modern Russia should so far have sought expression in a return © 
to the Beaux-Arts style of about 1900—a style which might seem to 
But, after all, 


provincial rococo of late Hellenism. Ultimately the great crises of the 
human spirit will usually find expression in art, but how soon they do so 
‘depends on the strength and convertibility of the available styles and 
symbols. It follows therefore that the restraints on the artist’s freedom 

_ of choice are of two kinds, related but not identical. One is the general 
‘climate of thoughts and feeling which | affects every branch of human 

_ externalisation, not only the arts, but logic, gesture, and even (I am 
~ told) mathematics; and the other the actual style of a particular period 
which seems to have its own momentum and the need to work itself out 
‘—often with a baffling independence. 


~ In the example I have cited there is an obvious obstacle of style. The 
_ Virgin and Child is an ideal concept, and can be depicted only in style. 


_ based on a living tradition of ideal'art. The momentum of the nineteenth 
‘century was towards an immediate tance of experience and 
sensation as a basis of art. F 


But beyond this stylistic difficulty there 1 was, of course, a far deeper 


‘difficulty of lack of conviction, and it is here that the artist’s freedom 


is most mysteriously curtailed. ‘No one could have had a firmer stylistic 


“conviction than Ingres; his adoration of Raphael was certainly the — 
strongest emotion in his life. Yet his Madonnas are embarrassing failures — 
in which even his technical skill seems to desert him. Nor can we 


explain this by a lack of religious conviction, because it is evident that 


at certain periods a sincere believer cannot paint a religious picture; 


“whereas at another a professed sceptic like Perugino could produce = 


images of the Madonna which seem to be saturated with the spirit 
of deyotion. 


It looks as if at every age there « are certain ‘compulsive subjects which C 
_. imprison the artists of the epoch. During the time of their dominance _ 


the possibilities of each subject are completely worked out. They end 
as suddenly and inexplicably as they began. Because these limitations 


of artistic freedom often take the outward form of subject matter, t 
historians believe that they can be directly related to other beliefs and 


“, misleading and this attitude to ee 
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his creative powers, iit is. 
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of things happen which ; 
be explained by what hi: 
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signs are sometimes able to 
their eyes to all the other 
way. But what tendency 
late landscapes of Turner. 
or the Baroque composit 


of yaaa t te any Pernice 
situate himself at a poin _ years before one of those pas g 

created. By what stretch of the imagination could he have fore 
_ them? How could a man brought up on de Keyser or Pot have f 
_ seen the Polish Rider? Of course he aria sees for ft is not 
unprecedented, it is entirely 
call the spirit of Dutch art. 

In fact the history of art is not at all like-a a ‘stream, ik any nat 

analogy is to be used (of course none will be exact), it is more lik 
series of harvests, some of 1 which are self-sown so that the crop 1 
progressively poorer; and some of which are sown afresh, and the s 
is individual genius. To believe in genius is to believe in inspirat 
And this, I am thankful to say, nobody who thinks seriously about 
arts can avoid. Even the most naive scientist has not come forw 
with an explanation why i in a few years or even months the poets f 
written their immortal works and then relapsed i into dullness or sile: 
All that the materially minded historian can do isto talk about 1 
dencies to this” or that _style, a belief which involves a mystique q 
as mysterious as a belief in inspiration and one less easily relatec 
the facts. Inspiration is a form of possession; but it is also. the hig! 
freedom, for only at such moments can man escape from the thousa 
of preconceptions. which normally enclose his mind. The great a 
alone can see that what his contemporaries assume to be a fact is on 
convention. But, when he. attempts to turn his own. direct experienc 
truth into order, he has to create a new convention and with ‘this 
imprisons his successors. , One i is sometimes tempted to think the gre: 
the artist the more constricting the prison—culminating i in the styl 
eee which -enslaged the tat arts: _ a TRG just 9 
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* conditions. It is therefore worth quoting an example of such a limitation _ ; 


for which no such easy analogy can be drawn, the sense of space, as it. 
is reflected in the history of painting and sculpture in relief. Of all our 


- unconscious _reactions to the world which surrounds us, our feeling 
about space are amongst the most profound and personal. ‘They are 


__ reflected both in’ our vague assumptions as to the nature of the universe — 


and in the way we arrange the objects « on our dressing-tables. It is” 


therefore aera of a “shock to realise. that the great artists Aue S 
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should 
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‘FOREIGN caversies. may eer te. eed i in a ait ecicaee 
iy nor made. the subject of a criminal prosecution, before the 
. courts of this country; unless, indeed, he voluntarily submit — 
MA to the jurisdiction or he himself invoke it, This rule—one of 
long standing—being primarily one of international law, has its 
rpart in the laws of other countries. It is said in the books 
> reason for the rule is that one. ‘sovereign cannot in the nature 
gs rae 2 stents over another euvetviens 3; and that it~ 


e,a ine svereign \ pavelling di in person in ‘this unter were in 
‘danger of being hailed before the courts; perhaps. even. when, as in 
one of the sees cases, he had tesided in oe ‘country incognito and 


‘ ‘ded to melta sovereign’ s ecigiity may be cheese : 
But whilst the rule in its elementary form is easbnable enough, it 


ing to ask whether they have not gone too far. A brief glance ~ 
r the cases will ath us “some idea of me puecoent scope of 
immunity. + xe 
ilege extends not only to a personal sovereign but also to. 
state itself; which for practical purposes, as far as the 


ords decision’ i in 1924. A British company called the Duff Develop- 


lay States) a concession in certain lands in the Kelantan. 
erms of the concession the Kelantan Government contracted 
struct a railway serving the concession lands. They never did 
d the company claimed there was a breach of contract. This 
was arbitrated and the tribunal found for the company. The 
mment ereupon ‘moved in the English Chancery Division to 

bi 
2G rnment, having lost on the merits, simply dug their 


an proceedings in the High Court to attempt to enforce 
lantan, at this late stage of the proceedings, pleaded 
the jurisdiction, and the House of Lords upheld their 
ough the arbitrators had found on all points for the - 
its of the case, the company \ was finally left with 
enormous bill of costs. 
cent case of Kahan v. Pakistan Federation, i in 1951, 
erman’ tanks to Pakistan under contract 
due under the contract. Even though 
ae in thei eeairact: to submit to 
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een sO widely interpreted by the courts that many people are 


concerned, means the foreign government. Take, for ex-— 
t is perhaps still the leading English case—a House of © 


obtained from the Government of the Kelantan (one — 


ators’ award set aside, but the application was refused. © 


they would not in any case observe the award. The 


‘That is my attempt to find a compromise between fee “wes and 
determinism, and as you see it leaves the artist surprisingly free. In 
fact we find that in every century there are artists who seem to have — : 
escaped from the tyranny of the time spirit and have. said what they — 
_ wanted to say with almost. bien freedom from the Comp uisiaey of. se iy. 

the established style. = 

“As for external compulsions: they ate to be of a very far reaching 
kind to be effective. The fact is that free artistic creation is. a natural — 
force which it is extremely hard to hold down. Like Disney’s * Living es : 

_ Desert ’ or the latest photographs of the deep sea bottom, we find that 

even when conditions seem impossibly repressive, life is ‘there, with its) 

need for rhythm and display; and with that eternal tension between 

- pattern and So which is the condition vist. —Third Programme “sere 
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Before English Courts | 
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- the Areiadiction of He ‘English courts for all disputes arising out of. 
the contract, the Court of Appeal upheld their plea’ of sovereign 
~ immunity, and held that they might now resile from their express 4 
undertaking. Again the plaintiff, being up against a state unwilling 
to submit to the jurisdiction, was left without remedy in the Courts:t saan 

_ In these two cases the plaintiff had chosen to contract with a 
sovereign state and perhaps was aware of some of the risks of this 
decision; but there was no contract in the case of Krajina v. The Tass 
Agency in 1949, a decision which must cause the gravest misgiving. 
- The plaintiff, Professor Krajina, who had come to this country, had 
,had a distinguished and courageous war record of resistance to the  __ 
nazis in Czechoslovakia; but he was anti-communist as well as anti- 
nazi. The defendants were the Tass Agency, a Soviet news agency 
with an office in London registered as a business under the Business ~ 
Names Act. They published a weekly news-sheet called the Soviet — 
Monitor. In one of their numbers they published an unpleasant article — 
about Krajina in which it was suggested that he had betrayed British — . 
troops to the nazis. When Professor Krajina sued for libel in order = 
to clear his name, Tass did not attempt to answer the case on the ~~ 
- merits. The Soviet Ambassador put in a certificate stating that the Tass 
Agency was a Department of State of the Soviet Government, and — 

pleaded sovereign immunity. The Court of Appeal, though with some 
reluctance, did not feel able to go behind this certificate, upheld the 
defence and the plaintiff was again left without remedy in the courts. 
+ -;Ehe proposition that a news agency of a foreign government, fe 
operating in this country under the guise of a business, could with _ 
impunity defame a person in this country and leave him without legal 
remedy, was startling. It was not surprising that there was a question 

in the Commons and a somewhat heated debate in the Lords. As a. 
result an inter-departmental committee was appointed to inquire 
‘whether the law of this country affords to organs of foreign states 

a wider immunity than is desirable or strictly required by the prin- 
ciples of international law’. To this committee we shall return. 

But, first, we must turn to another aspect of the immunity, for it 
applies not only to the sovereign himself but also to his property. 
Many of the property cases are actions in Admiralty begun by what 
are called writs in rem issued against ships and their owners, where 
a remedy is sought either for salvage or for damage caused by col- 
lision. Of course it would be embarrassing, to say the least, if a 
private litigant were able to bring such proceedings against, say, a 
visiting foreign warship. But the immunity goes much further. When 
_a writ was issued in 1880 against a Belgian cross-channel _steamer, 
the Parlement Belge, after a collision with a British-owned tug in 
Dover harbour, it was held on appeal that since the vessel was the 
property of the King of the Belgians, the action must be dismissed. 

From the Parlement Belge it is but a short step to the notorious 
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_ and operated by a department of the Por 


The pi iffs - pedied her off, but no:p 
oming. When they sued it was pleaded t 


“was” unwilling to submit to the jurisdiction. The Court. of Appeal - 
felt themselves bound to accept the plea, and Lord Justice Scrutton 
could only suggest that in future such vessels might be left on the 


_ sands. It is, however; still open to the House of Lords to hold that 


“a merchant ‘vessel engaged in trading is not entitled to immunity even - 


eis _ though state owned; and some judges” have, expressed the view, obiter, 
: that it would be right so to hold. ; 


+ 


buoiea Gold 
_ The privilege applies not only to. property which belongs to the 


sovereign but also to property which happens in fact to be in his © 


‘possession or control. During the war the Germans looted sixty-four 
bars of gold from a French company. The gold was found in Germany 
by the Allies, who proceeded to deal with it under an inter-allied — 


agreement about the distribution of such looted gold; and it was 
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of Lords eventually held that the immunity covered all except those 
thirteen bars, which could hardly be said to be still in the possession or 
- control of the Governments, for they manifestly were not. So, although 


deposited with the Bank of England for safe keeping in what was 
called a ‘set-aside account’ in the name of the Allied Governments; 


 -viz., the actual bars were set aside and the obligation on the Bank was 


to be prepared to redeliver these bars; fot merely their equivalent. 
When the French company sued the Bank for recovery of their own 


_ bars of gold, it was pleaded not that it was not their gold but that the — 
sovereign immunity was involved, as the bars were in the possession or 


at least the control of the Governments of France and the U.S.A., and 


_ what can a government do with gold than deposit it for safe keeping? 


It was an extraordinary case, for when the proceedings before the 


Court of Appeal were nearly concluded the Bank had to confess to a 


mistake which had just been discovered. It appeared that some official 
had forgotten this was a set-aside account, and that thirteen of the bars, 


_ far from being set aside, had actually been sold to a third party. After 


much learned and expensive argument ‘before several courts the House” 


by a curious blunder the plaintiffs were left with a possible remedy in 


‘respect of a small part of their property, they were deprived of an — 


_ effective remedy for the bulk of it. 

It must be clear from these cases that sovereign immunity—at least, 
as it has been understood by English courts—is not an attractive doc-_ 
trine. Its supposed foundation in the equality and dignity of states is 
really an absurd anachronism; for ‘many states do submit to jurisdiction 
‘as a matter of grace, and their behaviour manifestly augments, rather 
than diminishes their dignity. No doubt the absolute view of the 
‘immunities of the sovereign state was tolerable fifty years ago when the 
_ sphere of governmental activity was relatively restricted ; the position is 
_very different nowadays when governments in all countries engage in aH ~ 
manner of activities which affect the everyday dealings of ordinary 
_ citizens. We have recognised this change i in respect of our own govern- 
ment before English courts: by the Crown Proceedings Act, 1947, the 
Crown, which formerly enjoyed immunities analagous to the sovereign — 
immunities of foreign governments, is now for the most part subject 
to the courts like everyone else. Why should a remedy which is afforded — 
to the private litigant against the Crown still be denied to him in his" 
dealings with foreign governments? Especially as the foreign govern- 
_ ment is itself under no corresponding disability; for it may always ; itself 
appear as plaintiff in our courts. The net effect of sovereign immunity — 
is, in fact, to create a breach of the rule of law in an ie 
important class of relations. 

What, then, stands in the way of reform? In the Lords dees on. 
the Rrajina case it was suggested by the then Lord Chancellor’ that 
the courts have to grant this immunity because international law requires 
it. With great respect, this is not altogether so. For whilst it is true that 
international law accords certain elementary privileges to sovereign © 
_ states before the courts of other states, it is clear that the decisions of © 
‘English courts in this matter go far beyond anything that even the most 
conservative view of international law would require. It is necessary 
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law rule. Thus gradually ‘a divergence appears between the path 
development of the rule of international law and the path of the and 
gous line of - English. decisions. Indeed some common lawyers hi 
rationalised the position by asserting that in this kind of case the c 

“nowadays: applies English law and not international Jaw. Fioneee ‘ 
may be, the result in this matter of i immunity is that whilst internatio 
law has been changing in accord with the needs of : the time, Eng! 


courts have continued to saddle themselves with what many regard 
“a ee inflated form of the rule. oe fe 


eoseuiaas a ‘Tyranny a ; 

_ Even the tyranny of binding ofecedeties can be at any rate loosen 
and a couple of very recent decisions have indicated a * welcome tendei 
inflation of sovereign immunity bef 
English courts. In 1952 the a of Lords refused immunity to. 


- Sultan of Johore in an appeal from a proceeding before a Japan 


occupation court because he himself had begun the proceedings. 
plaintiff; and Viscount Simon t took the opportunity to deny the inferen 


"that might be drawn from some earlier cases that there had been fine 
_ established in England an 
— sovereign cannot be impleaded in our courts in any circumstanc 


bsolute rule that a foreign independ 


Again, there was a case. “before the Judicial Committee of the Pr 


‘Council last year, on appeal. from Hong Kong, where the owners 0 


merchant ship sought to assert their rights, and the Government 
Indonesia tried to oust the court’ s jurisdiction by a mere assertion 1 
the vessel was their property. The court refused to ‘allow that a m 


“claim to ownership by a government is sufficient to raise the-immuni 


and insisted on investigating t their title to the extent at least of establi 
ing that there was a genuine conflict of ‘Tights. Having found that 


-Government’s claim to own the vessel was in fact manifestly defecti 


_ the court refused to allow < a plea of i immunity to prevail. — 
_ These recent cases are welcome indications that the courts are beg 
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_ only to look at the practice of many other countries to realise this. For to 


example, the courts of several countries have always drawn a ‘distinction 


__ between what they call the public acts of a state and its private acts; : Pee 


_ granting immunity for the former but not for the latter. This may or 


‘May not be a good solution of the pti ‘op it has never been : sug- ti 
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E Russian men are inclined to shout boastfully: ‘The 
Russian woman is the best woman in the world’... 
That cry reminds me of the voice of a street vendor 
: selling crabs: ‘Crabs, Fresh cr-abs, Fine cr-abs’.. . 
The grey crabs are thrown alive into boiling water, followed by salt, 
epper and laurel leaves, and boiled until they become a vivid red. There 
is a profound analogy between this procedure and our attitude towards 
the ‘best’ woman in the world. Having ascertained that the Russian 
woman is the ‘best’ in the world, we then experience a certain 
anxiety; what if she were really to prove better than we are ourselves? 
To avoid that, we immerse her, on 
every favourable occasion, in the 
boiling and slimy waters of 
banality, never forgetting, however, 
ito add a few laurel leaves to the 
broth in order to increase its 
savour. And the worthier the 
woman, the keener our desire to 
make her glow a fiery red... 

_ All this is implicit in the general 
‘attitude towards Sofia Andrejevna, 
Tolstoy’s wife. I think I can speak 
of her with complete impartiality, 
for I never liked her, and she, in 
her turn, had no friendly feelings 
for me, and, being a straightfor- 
‘ward woman, did not attempt to 
‘conceal it. Very often her attitude 
‘became almost offensive, but it did 
‘not offend me, for I could well see 
that she considered most people 
‘who approached her husband as 
‘one considers flies, mosquitoes—in 
one word, parasites. 

" It is possible that her jealousy 
‘sometimes irritated Tolstoy. But 
“try to imagine how thick and dense 
was the cloud of flies surrounding 
him, how ‘pestering some of the 
‘parasites who fed on his mind, 
‘each fly aspiring to leave its trace 
‘on his life and. in his memory. 
Sofia Andrejevna’s dislike and her 
‘sharp distrust of the worshippers 
and disciples of her husband was 
justifiable and spontaneous, for she 
as a quick-tempered woman. 

fat “himself was apt to treat people with wonderful tolerance; he 


hhad his own, very peculiar estimate of them, often quite opposed to all 
‘the established codes of morality. This is how, for instance, he describes 
a friend in his diary for the year: ‘ He would have been an out-and-out 
scoundrel had it not been for his love of dogs’, There can be no 
‘doubt that, thanks to his wife, Tolstoy was spared many a blow dealt 
by insensitive brutes and that she protected him from a great number 
of fierce attacks and infringements of his privacy. 

I must remind you that in Russia, in the eighties, almost every 
member of the so-called intelligentsia considered it a matter of honour 
demonstrate the religious, philosophical, social, and other errors of 


he common man. The kind little old woman who added a few logs to 
the woodpile prepared for Jan Huss remains immortal. I see before me, 
as though it were today, the Kazan confectioner Malomerkoff standing 
the kettle in which he boiled syrup for his caramels, and I can hear 
angry murmur of this concocter of sweetmeats: ‘Hah, if only I 
ould have boiled that viper Tolstoy, that heretic, in here. ..’. 

A barber from Tsaritzin wrote a long composition entitled, if I am 


cna: 
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—Tolstoy’s Wife 


A hitherto unpublished fragment by MAXIM GORKY 


Leo Tolstoy (centre) with his wife (right) and members of their family. On 
the left is their daughter Tatiana 
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not mistaken, ‘Count Tolstoy and the Prophets’, imbued with hatred 
for the great writer. One of the local priests traced in a bold hand- 
writing on the first page of the manuscript in bright purple ink: ‘ Fully 
approve of this work, barring the coarse expressions of wrath, which 
are, however, entirely justifiable ’. 

A lame old beggar, a Cossack, used to roam about the Don villages 
and the Volga-Don railway stations, shouting that ‘ Count Tolstoy 
was raising a revolt against the faith and the Tsar in Moscow’, that 
he had taken land away from the peasants and given it to ‘ postmen 
from the gentry, his relatives . . .”. 

The echoes of this dismal con- 
fusion of minds and feelings were 
certain to reach Jasnaja Poliana. 
They became most virulent around 
the eighteen-eighties, and these 
years must haye been about the 
hardest in Sofia* Andrejevna’s life. 
I think she played a heroic part 
at that time. She must have-had a 
tremendous power of inner resist- 
ance and great sagacity, to have 
been able to conceal from Tolstoy 
many of the crude and mean things 
which might have affected his 
attitude towards mankind in 
general. Calumny and evil are best 
of all killed by silence. 

To be the only intimate friend 
of Tolstoy, to be his wife, the 
mother of his numerous children, 
and to run his house at the same 
time, was, no doubt, a difficult and 
responsible task. Sofia Andrejevna 
was more aware than anybody else 
how stifling, how unbearable it 
was for the man of genius to live 
in an atmosphere of banalities, to 
come perpetually in contact with 
dull, colourless people. At the same 
time, she realised that a great 
artist is great only when fulfilling 
his magic destiny; whereas while 
playing and losing at cards he 
often becomes unaccountably irrit- 
able, like every ordinary mortal, 
and reproaches others for his own 
mistakes. 

Sofia Andrejeyna was not the only one unable to understand why a 
writer of genius had to plough the soil, make boots, build stoves; 
many great contemporaries of Tolstoy were also perplexed by this. 
But while they merely wondered at such unusual behaviour, Sofia 
Andrejevna must have experienced other feelings in the face of it. 
Most probably she-recalled that one of the Russian theoreticians of 
‘nihilism ’—by the way, the author_of a highly interesting study on 
Apollonius of Tyana—had proclaimed: ‘Boots are greater than 
Shakespeare’. She must have been more disturbed than anybody else 
by this unexpected solidarity of the author of War and Peace with 
nihilistic principles. 

We know nothing about the things Tolstoy’s wife said to him during 
those hours when, alone with her, he read to her, before he did to 
anybody else, the chapters of the book which he was in the process of 
writing. Though I am fully aware of the tremendous powers of pene- 
tration of the man, I think, nevertheless, that some of the subtle 
features in the characters of the women of his great novels could be 
known only to a. woman and that it was Sofia Andrejevna who had 
drawn his attention to them. 


a woman not been felt in it so strongly. eae, peciann 


Jealousy of Strangers 

What I found isturbing in Sofia Andieevua in the years of my 
- friendship with Tolstoy was her jealous, painfully tense desire to under- 
line the incontestably great part she played in her husband’s life. She 


reminded me of the man who, exhibiting an old lion at a fair, starts — 


frightening the audience by extolling the beast’s strength, and then 
‘demonstrates that he, the tamer, is the one man in the whole world 
_whom the lion obeys and loves. It seemed to me that Sofia Andrejevna 


-. did not need such demonstrations, they were comical at times and 


_ Somehow degraded her. She need not have behaved in this way, all 


_ the less so because there was no one at Tolstoy’s side in those days — 
- who could compete with her in energy and intelligence. Now, many - 


years later, witnessing the attitude adopted towards her by various 
so-called friends like Chertkoy, for instance, I admit that her jealousy 


of all strangers, her evident desire to push herself forward, to stand like. 


a wall in front of her husband, the various little traits that made her 
‘manner ungracious—all this is justified by the treatment she received, 
during her life and after her death. Z 

I had the occasion to watch Sofia Andigierna during several months 


in Haspra, in the Crimea, when Tolstoy was so dangerously ill that the 


_-__- government, expecting his death at any moment, had ordered a lawyer 


to come from Simferopol, prepared, it was said, to confiscate the ~ 


2 _ papers of the writer. The country home of Countess Panina, where the 


Tolstoys lived, was surrounded by spies roaming about the park, and 


as Leopold Sulerjitsky, Tolstoy’s friend, — to chase them away, as one 
chases pigs from an orchard. 


Be Tec. “Kolstoy’s: whole family had eatheren in ate: their children aa 


OTS age the sons and daughters-in-law. They seemed to- me, all of them, 
; amorphous, helpless people. I could well see in what a storm of 
poisonous ‘trifles of life’ Sofia Andrejevna, the mother, was swept, 
_ trying to protect the peace of the sick man, his manuscripts, make all 
the children comfortable, suppress the noisy intrusiveness of ‘ sincere 


- to eat and to drink. She was obliged, as well, to reconcile the mutual 
jealousies of the doctors, each of them considering himself to be the 
“most important. In those hard days, as it usually happens in days of 
misfortune, the wind of evil banality brought a lot of litter into the 
house, small grievances, irritating pettiness, Tolstoy was not as rich as 
he was supposed to be; he was a writer living on his literary profits 


_ | not support themselves. In this dusty whirlwind, Sofia Andrejevna was 
ei. a _ earried about from morning till night, her teeth nervously clenched, her — 
a EO y clever vigilant eyes half-closed, amazing everyone by her untiring 
- energy, her ability to be on time everywhere, to comfort everyone, to 


annoyed with one another. 7 i Sane 
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nat A Sick Family 5 , 
_-~-——--—s The anaemic wife of Andrei Tolstoy walked about the howe in (a 
state of terror—she was expecting a baby and had had a fall—the whole _ 
family dreaded a miscarriage. Tatiana Lvoyna’s husband” gasped for 


_—he was a man of about forty, unassuming, colourless. I also seem to 
remember that Alexandra Lvovna was struck with dysentery at the 
time. I repeat: my impression, although it may have been a wrong 


in body and spirit, all on bad terms with each other and unutterably 
bored. They all demanded Sofia Andrejevna’s attention and care, while 


she was at the same time trying to shield Tolstoy from the eecenel tS 


| pppatesy which might have proved dangerous to his life. 

ee a _ I remember, for instance, how Sofia Andrejevna tried to prevent: hee. 
- sts inisband from seeing a copy of the newspaper, Novoje Vremja, which — 
peso: * had published a story by Lev Lvovich, his son, and of a periodical 


ina _ containing a critic’s vicious review of it. About the same time, another- ‘the Society of peor 4 
Bates... _ attic, Jassinsky, published a revolting criticism of Resurrection | in which e 


A aa = : 
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. aa ahi to all. sptopead | eghe n not to fs 


-condolers ’, visitors, professional. witnesses, and give them all enough | 


and he had a great number of children who; although grown up, could 


stop the morbid, mosquito-like buzzing. of ‘Shallow people, ‘outually © 


breath, emitting a rattling sound—he suffered from acute heart disease. 
e".: _/ Gloomily and listlessly Sergei Tolstoy searched for a partner at cards — 


one, was that all the members of Tolstoy’s large family were sick — 


at her = 
eaten that the philosophical part of War and Peace was removed to — : Ce: 
the very end of the book, where it interfered with nothing and nobody. ~ which | ; 
and tact they ‘demanded. 


- Sofia Fic gpa 's heavis 


pillaging his home. Se forgets that it was 


derived Fins: ‘it the ‘greatest part of ae ‘com: 
were necessary for his work. — cor 
necessary for him at that time, for he was ie on. ahs 
It was said that when Tolstoy left Jasnaja Poliana to di 
station he had been driven out by his mentally unbalanced 
not clear to me who of all the people surrounding Tolstoy at tha 
could have been considered mentally balanced. And I also do no 

stand why, if his wife was really mentally diseased, these. healthy 

“normal people around. 1 hi did not pay bs attention to oath 
and wolere her. ie * ao “ ee 


‘The Birch Tree cose * Scary fo ie ee ee 

The straightest and most honest ‘man in. “the world, Leoy 
Sulerjitsky, who had an organic distaste for property and was 
anarchist by nature, did not like Sofia Andrejevna, but this is how 
describes her behaviour in 1905-1906: cuts a 


“Ti i8e probable that Tolstoy’ Ss family did not Saree “the peas 
scattering about little by little the property of Jasnaja_ Poliana ¢ 
bringing down the birch-tree grove, planted by his own hands, w 
particular glee. I think that Tolstoy himself was sorry to see the trees | 
This natural, perhaps unspoken, unuttered ‘grief and regret ‘rou: 


une 


_ She could not cosebtd have Sriacedh ‘thai ahe was” much too cley 
“But though everybody was in despair, no one had the c courage to prot 
She risked it. I can only respect her for it, I will go to Jasnaja Poli: 
very soon and tell her ‘that. Well—all this is bec = * nly 
Tolstoy himself should. be safe. ae 
I think that Sulerjitsky. was ‘right. No one sauld ‘dale say t 
‘Tolstoy was insincere in his rejection of property, but & too, am 
vinced that he sorrowed over those trees. It was abe. work of his o 
hands, the fruit of his personal efforts. = LM ee 
What happened in the long run? Only this: a a ‘woman, af 
haying lived fifty years of hardship with a great artist of a peculiar a 
rebellious temperament, a woman who had been his only friend dur: 
the whole course of his life and who had helped him in his wo 
that this “woman ‘suddenly felt terribly Reena: is not = 
understand. Fe 
At the same 2 time as she grew old, ‘and saw that her ‘poloceam 6 
Sinsband was drifting away from her, she felt that she was bei 
“left alone, of no use to. anyone, and this revolted her. Indignant 1 
‘strangers should try to thrust her out of the place which she | 
occupied for half a century, ‘Tolstoy’ s wife, it is said, behaved ¢ 
_ loyally; disloyally, that is, ‘from the point of view of. that morality wh 
is erected in order to make life a still poorer invention than it is alrea 
Later her indignation turned into a kind of madness, And, final 
abandoned by all, she died in solitude and was ieee after | 
death only to be slandered ith Aesiaiie epee i + me f: 
| That i is all. —Third a n oS ; 
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most hospitable peo- 

vill agree when you 
have heard their extra- 
ordinary story. I spent 
early two months 
Visiting them. They 
left their homes in cen- 
tral Asia and trekked 
‘about 2,000 miles 
across. deserts and 
through. Himalayan 
mountain passes rather 
\than give up the pas- 
toral way of life which 
they and their ances- 
tors have lived and 
loved for thousands 
of years. 

_ These Kazaks used 
to live in felt tents in 
ithe Altai. and Tien 
‘Shan mountains, near 
‘where the Russian, 
‘Chinese, and. Mongo- 
ian frontiers meet in 


a Chinese province of Sinkiang. This province came under the 
influence of Soviet Russia in 1934, and, after that, the Kazaks were 
almost continuously in revolt against communist attempts to interfere 
with their way of life. When Soviet influence waned during the war, 


‘the Kazaks fought against the Chinese nationa- 
lists, almost winning their independence. But 
then, in 1946, the communists came back 
| in, Russians as well as Chinese, so the 
aks joined with the nationalists. The 
Nationalists gave up the struggle in 1949 but 
‘the Kazaks continued to resist the combined 
Chinese and Russian communist forces for 
‘about eighteen months, Finally, about 2,000 
%f them, men, women, and children, decided 
to fight their way across Tibet to Kashmir, 
taking their flocks and herds with them, but 
lost most of the animals on the way and 
haps a quarter of their own people. They 
yed in Kashmir fifteen months while efforts 
Were made to find permanent homes for them. 
Th the end, the Turkish Government offered 
to take them. They accepted, and, when I 
sited them, the nomad Kazak tent-dwellers 
= settling into little brick houses for the 
irst time in their lives. 
In their old homes, the Kazaks lived very 
much as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob used to 
‘do. For example, there is Ali Beg, a fine- 
9oking man in the middle forties: when he 
ved on the banks of the Kizil Uzun, the Red 
iver, in the Tien Shan mountains, he owned 
100,000 animals—camels, cattle, fat- 
sheep, and horses: His personal tent 
red nearly forty feet across, In the 
hung a huge iron cooking-pot, big 


EFORE I met the Kazak nomads in their new homes in 
Turkey, I knew little about them except that they were 
supposed to be a race which lived mainly by stealing horses 
or by highway robbery or both, Now I have actually talked to 
hem, I can say that they are an intelligent, highly courageous, and 
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Isaac, and Jacob used to do’ 


A Kazak with his trained hunting 
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Felt tents of the Kazaks in the Sinkiang province of China, where they ‘lived very much as Abraham, 
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enough to take a whole sheep. When he and his group moved camp, 
which they normally did twice a year, it took the combined efforts of 
five or six men to. hoist this great cooking-pot on to the back of a 
special camel. 

Most of the Kazaks lived in small groups of about 100 families, 


each under a minor 
chieftain. A group of 
this size (numbering, 
say, 400-500 people) 
often owned as many 
as 10,000 _ sheep, 
besides thousands of 
cattle, horses, and 
camels, in addition to 
those which were the 
personal property of 
the chief. In the sum- 
mer, the group moved 
its tents up to the 
highlands where there 
was good pasture 
up to the snow-line. 
In the winter, they 
brought the tents down 
again to the foothills, 
about 3,000-4,000 feet 
above sea level. Some- 
times, when they grew 
tired of one spot, or 
of their chieftain, they 
moved to another area. 


en 
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But they clung to their freedom and their nomadic way of life through- 
out the centuries against every attempt to settle them. So, when the com- 
munists tried to drive them into mines and factories, or collective farms, 
and also to take away their flocks and herds, they resisted again. 


The principal Kazak leader of recent years 
was a man named Osman Batur—Osman the 
Hero, Osman was born in 1899 and became a 
guerilla fighter at the age of twelve. It is said 
of him that he could shoot a running hare 
with a rifle while chasing it on horse-back at 
full gallop. When the communist Eighth Route 
Army seized the province in 1949, they sur- 
rounded Osman Batur’s encampments. and 
besieged them for several months without being 
able to capture them. Russian troops were then 
brought up and attacked with tanks, heavy 
artillery, and aeroplanes. But Osman Batur 
broke through them and extricated not’ only 
his men but also their families and their flocks, 
taking them more than 300 miles across open 
country to a rendezvous with Ali Beg’s Kazaks 
in another part of the province. 

The Kazaks used to get arms from the 
Russians who wanted to undermine Chinese 
influence in Sinkiang. The Chinese nationalists 
also gave them some when the communists 
began to be active again after the second world 
war. The Kazaks themselves captured a good 
many weapons in successful forays and am- 
bushes. They also made weird and wonderful, 
and very deadly, weapons from lengths of*iron 
piping which they changed into gun barrels in 
their encampments, using the forges with which 
they made the shoes for their horses. 

Osman Batur was captured by the com- 
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munists on February 1, 1951. The free Kazak forces were taken by 
surprise while their leaders were holding a council of war. Osman and 
his daughter were hurrying back to their own encampment, fifteen miles 
away, when she fell into a communist ambush. Osman, who was some 
way behind, charged the communists single-handed, firing his machine 
gun from the hip and actually picking them off one by one with it, 
officers first, with bursts of two or three shots. The communists turned 
and ran, those who still could, and it looked as though the two Kazaks 
would get safely away. But unfortugately Osman Batur’s horse fell as 
they were crossing a frozen lake. Father and daughter defended them- 
selves for five hours but both were captured in the end. On the day 
Osman Batur was beheaded the communists paraded him through the 
streets of the provincial capital, Urumchi, with his face blackened as 
a mark of shame and a placard on his chest which said: ‘ He promised 
he would free his country from the Chinese but he sold out instead 
to the British and Americans ’. But his tormentors had not gagged him 
and he shouted as he went 
along: ‘I may die, but so long 
as the world lasts, my people 
will continue the struggle ’. 

When the remnants of the 
Kazak forces left Sinkiang to 
go to Kashmir they travelled 
in small groups, each under 
its personal chieftain, and took 
different routes in case there 
should not be enough food for 
themselves or fodder for their 
animals. They started in early 
February, 1951, which is the 
worst part of the Tibetan 
winter. Ali Beg’s party of 234 
men, women, and children, 
fought six or seven battles 
against either the Tibetans or 
the Chinese communists, some- 
times both. They started with 
several thousand sheep, several 
hundreds each of cattle and 
horses, and about sixty camels. 
About sixty to seventy mem- 
-bers of the party and nearly 
nine-tenths of the animals were 
dead by the time the refugees 
had reached Kashmir after a 
journey which lasted six and 
a half months. For about 500 
miles they were at an altitude 
of more than 12,000 feet above 
sea level and they crossed a 
number of passes which were 
more than 18,000 feet. There 
were no roads in the part of 
Tibet the Kazaks crossed, and Ali Beg found his way with the help 
of a compass and a sheet torn from a school atlas. 

One of their worst troubles was an illness which the refugees describe 
as tutuk-iss—the fog swelling—which was accompanied by heavy nose- 
bleeding brought on by an icy mist at high altitudes. Ali Beg lost 
five children from tutuk-iss and now has only one left, a son named 
Hassan who learnt to speak and write peep English during his 
fifteen months in Kashmir. 

During a fight with Tibetans in April, 1951, both parents of a little 
boy aged nine were killed and the small boy himself got left behind. 
The party trekked on for many hundreds of miles, taking about four 
months, and while it was waiting for permission to cross the Indian 
frontier the little boy turned up again, alone and quite unconcerned. 
He was too small to catch the party up while it was on the move but 
not too small to follow its tracks. He had a knife, and a knapsack filled 
with bread, when he was left behind, and he was able to refill the 
knapsack with bits and pieces he cut off with his knife from what was 
left of the beasts the party in front of him had eaten at the various 
encampments. The country was very bleak and there were almost no 
inhabitants and comparatively few wild animals. How he survived 
is a mystery, and unfortunately he himself could not throw any light 
on it because it never occurred to him that he was doing anything out 
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Cadi, 2) ae, by Karamullah on the dumbri, performing the Dance of the Black 
in the background is the 12,000-foot peak of Erciyas of 
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of the ordinary. He simply set to and did it and then me no 
about it. 

Ali Beg’s compass and map were confiscated by the Indians at 
frontier as military equipment. But he was allowed to keep his c 
monial clothes, including his wonderful calf-length coat of snow Jeo 
skins and his velvet ‘ tumak ’, or hat, lined with fox fur. The foxes 
caught by his hunting eagle which, like most Kazaks, he used to c 
with him on his wrist when hunting in the mountains, in much the 
way as people in England used to carry falcons many years ag 
except that the eagles stood nearly three feet high. 

The Kazaks are Moslems and the men are therefore entitled to 
than one wife—if they can afford them. Ali Beg himself has th 
When our visit ended, two of them—their names are Mulia a 
Kadisha—sang a farewell song, the words of which they wrote th 
selves, for the occasion. Each verse ended with the same refrain: ‘ 
is our farewell song to you, O Knight of the Golden Comb, who 
your own country speciall 
visit us in our new ho 
Ali Beg explained that 
order of the Golden Comb 
founded by Genghis Kha 
that is to say, about the ti 
of our Order of. the Gar 
Nowadays, the title is sim 
used as a compliment to 
honoured guest. 

Kazak dancing is interest 
rather than attractive. I watc 
an old dancer named C 
dancing, or, rather mimi 
the Dance of the Black Stalli 
which represents the life o 
stallion from the time it 
foaled. The Dance of the R 
buck is much the same exc 
that the dancer performs’ 
standing on his head inste, 
of on his feet which he wav 
in the air in time with t 
music to represent the anim 
horns. But though I did n 
find such dancing exact 
attractive, the setting w 
really lovely. In the bac 
ground was the great Turki 
mountain Erciyas, and in t 
foreground a little strea 
which came to life out of t 
ground a few yards away 
help form an oasis of gre 
poplars and fruit trees in a s 
light-brownish sun-dri: 

Godfrey Lias “earth. In the centre was Cac 
accompanied by another Kazak refugee named Karamullah, on t 
dumbri, which is a kind of two-stringed guitar. ' 

Perhaps it is too soon to say how the Kazak nomads will set 


‘down in their new home. Those living at Develi near Mount Erciy 


have agreed to become farmers, and the Turkish Government h 
given each of them a piece of land, ready ploughed and sown, at 
tax free, on condition that they stay to cultivate it for ten years. A 
Beg’s group, not far from Izmir—or Smyrna—asked the Turki: 
authorities not to give them land but to let them work as nayvi 
on a hydro-electric scheme so that they could save their wages to bi 
sheep. Somehow they have already acquired a little flock of abo 
100 animals and have chosen a communal shepherd to look after ther 
He receives no wages and is expected to hand back 200 animals on tl 
first annual day of reckoning, which will be next September. If there a 
any more they will belong to the shepherd. Seeing that Dan Archer 
flock averaged one and three-quarter lambs per ewe, I think the Kaze 
shepherd will not do so badly. Indeed, I feel confident that all t 
Kazak refugees will be independent soon. They certainly deserve to b 
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The Eugenics. Society has published a Paper on Some Aspects: of Wor 
Population and Food Resources , by Lord) Simon of 
(Occasional Papers on rae No. 9, price 2s, rt os Sy 
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ty is a Peeenbeniin anda i) retimes when ° we are 
he peculiar behaviour of | some member of the 
will say in a resigned voice ‘ There’s nowt sae 
ie tee eal means is. that ois is no set - 


eee differ. ‘We may tall of our aap with the 


ae ae 
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month steroas hen het wie been ereportell re a Seaikie offence, thie’ 
ture of his" regard for us may fall several degrees. That is one 


strength - of ‘public opinion in favour of the police in a 
village or town or in the country as a whole. Some might . 
at the number of 999 calls received at police stations are an 
tion of the willingness of the public to co-operate, but they.do - 
ve anything like a true picture of the real feelings of people 
s us. The system has been widely. publicised and people now 
the telephone far more as 4 natural means of communication. Some’ 
he calls are not sent with a view to co-operating with the police 
order to obtain their services as rapidly ; as possible. The 999 
Sa wonderful aid to SHiciency pane it cannot be used to’ measure 
a public ‘telations- point ‘of view the public may be divided 
classes. Into class ‘A’ go those who have a healthy respect 
rder and who, pnifersianding the difficulties of idea work, — 


ng 
ut om ais so. This i is not a large class but it sieatis the : secure founda- 
1 on which are built many of the British police traditions. 
he second class, call it class ‘B’, is rather a large one. It has in it 
se people who have grown cused to having the police around. 
may look on us as a kind of necessary evil—the type that. say 
1 can never find a policeman when you want one, ‘but when you’ ‘re 
something wrong there’s always a good supply right on the spot ’. 
mbers of this class will run to us when they are in difficulties and 
an depend on their co-operation in an emergency, but they do not 
n helping the police as a sieee eatonaiaaay placed on them by 
heir being citizens of this country. 
The third SEE Sets s es is a very mixed one. ‘Tt contains law 


oeter These are ‘the people wieioe for sinister motives” 
ind nearly all we do. I am sure that this is not a large class, but 
make their | 2 agar felt because among, ae 2 are a number of 


sp pondence columns of newspapers. 
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tizen’s_ “Share . 
the past few years we in the police have: been making a deter 
effort | to persuade people in class ‘ B® to take a more intelligent 
police work and to show class ‘C’ that we are not as. bad 
aint us. To these ends there have been broadcasts, exhibitions, 
talks, and visits to police stations. We have tried to say 
we in the police are citizens paid to take on some of the responsi- 
ir keeping law and order, but that the ancient duty of the 
ami i ct of our democratic life still remains. The 


- 


ue dea of ‘King Alfred. when the head man and 
mmunity were made responsible for law and order 
‘ea or ae” inns of the Middle. 


BBINGTON, Chief Ceasiable of. Cambridge ial 


a use the nay term a Paes to describe them, — 
Most of the co-operation with the public such police services enjoy is 


the bookmaker is caught taking bets or the promoters of the lottery are 


‘restrictions seemed unreasonable. 
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poe was. elected by his fellow citizens rand thus continued the ideal of 


a citizen police service. — 
The modern policeman has not sc ae the powers and duties of 


_ the citizen. They are his Common Law heritage. It is to be hoped he 7 
never loses these responsibilities. At present there is one policeman to: is 


each 600 of the population, but in countries where a ‘state’ police is 


- maintained the proportion of police to the public has to be greater and ~ 


the dictates of the government are carried out by a semi-military force. 


induced through fear; and fear is no basis for a good and lasting 
relationship with the public. In this country, ‘Come along now! Move 


along, please! ’ produces ‘far better results than rifle butts and tear gas. 
_ The crowd moves along because it has been asked to do so in a reason-— 
able manner by an unarmed policeman who, in making the request, 
has no motive other than his desire to see that the Queen’s peace is de: 


kept and law and order preserved. 
Of course there are times when unpopular, obscure, or ‘outeof-date 


sons why it is difficult to estimate at any particular time what’ legislation makes it difficult for the police to retain the esteem of groups | 


or individuals, The laws relating to betting and lotteries create friction 


Cet oars 
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between the police and those members of the public who either like to» 


_ have a shilling on a horse with the bookmaker who stands in the market 


square or who at Christmas buy a pocketful of draw tickets on’ the 


-off-chance of winning a turkey or a bottle of Scotch. Many people feel 


no sense of wrong when they have a little flutter like this, and when 


summoned there is a cry from the outraged flutterers ‘ You would be 


better gaplowsd:t in ene burglars ’. 


’ 


Difficulty in Interpreting Acts of Parliament 
I must say that sometimes the wording of Acts of Parliament. makes. 


aT most difficult for the layman to understand exactly what is meant. 


He is probably ignorant of the case law on the subject. So when he 
goes forward with a project thinking he is keeping on the right side, he 
is sometimes very angry when the police put a different interpretation 


‘on the law and put a stop to his activities. Actually it often happens 
‘that the attention of the police has been called to these activities by a 


member of the public who strongly objects to them. For example, we 


do not go round bookstalls reading the more lurid literature to see if it 


‘Is obscene, in the hope of getting a prosecution. We usually have a 
complaint about a particular book or books which are said to outrage 


public decency, and then we make an investigation. 

Going on to a branch of our activities—traffic control—that brings 
us into daily contact with a large section of the public, I would mention 
~ especially the Road Traffic Acts of 1930 and 1934. These Acts, which 


‘came into being against a background of rapidly increasing numbers of 


accidents, surrounded car and driver with a hedge of restrictions. To 
the previously unfettered motorist many of-the new regulations and 
When the police began to take 
prosecutions under the new Acts there was a good deal of unpleasant- 
ness and a loss of co-operation. To secure a more helpful attitude 
amongst drivers the ‘ Courtesy Cop’ scheme was introduced in various — 
parts of the country. It met with success, for the traffic officers, whilst 


_ cautioning drivers for infringements, related the offences to the appal- 


ling road accidents that had occurred through similar infringements. In 
the areas where these ‘ Courtesy Cops’ operated there was a substantial 
reduction in road casualties. ‘ 

Today cautions and advice to road users play a big part in our 
enforcement of the traffic laws. There is an increasing awareness of 
the road accident problem but when, for example, an experiment is 
made in the use of plain-clothes policemen to catch dangerous drivers, 
a certain section of the motoring public are loud in their condemnation — 
of such methods. 

A month or two ago the writer of a motoring article in a popular 
monthly magazine, when referring to a traffic policeman, described 
him as a ‘ ginger-moustached Cossack astride his powerful motor-cycle 
lurking up a side turning to pounce on his prey’, Maybe this ginger- 


aly sinister bout nes man me sees earl ih across ae road 


pursuit of an escaping felon with hor and voice ’, 
some exciting and picturesque chases. The men of each of the tithings — 
through which the fleeing criminal passed were expected to join in the 


police serves two purposes: 
_ friends for the Service amongst children and adults. 
_ The primary duty of the police is to prevent offences being com- 
'» mitted. In discharging this duty we need all the co-operation we can 
possibly get. Several forces have recently gone ahead with crime- 
_ prevention schemes that include personal visits to managers of busi- 
nesses, to shopkeepers and to householders. The persons interviewed — 
are asked to co-operate to the fullest extent by making their premises — 


morning on the way to school. Road safety work undertaken by 


secure against the burglar and by tightening up internal security 


_ arrangements. In 99 cases out of 100 the police officer making such a © 
call has been well received and his advice has been acted upon. Crime © 


has decreased in the areas where co- sper has been sought i in this 
manner. ee 

In Saxon times ‘ Hue snd Cry ’, which . described Ase the instant 
must have led to 


hunt: If they failed in this duty they were themselves liable to penalties. 


- Today the chase has to some extent been taken over by the police: 


999 and wireless have replaced horn and voice, but the public still 


have.a Common Law duty to assist in the arrest of a felon. — 


To put in motion the modern equivalent of ‘Hue and Cry’, °, the 


_ police rely on early information about any suspicious happening. That 
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“A Binion Venue’? : : 
Recently, during a trial in Scotland, ‘the Hoke desecibed a police 
station as 

_ It is a pity that our place of business should be looked on as sinister. 

_ Admittedly some police stations are old and have that forbidding look 
common to many official buildings put up during the nineteenth century, 
- but there are no sound-proof rooms or torture chambers in the base- 


information often comes from a member of the public. We never mind 
being called to investigate something suspicious, even if it turns out — 
_ to be a bird in the loft, a clumsy cat, or a courting couple. So 


often a message passed to us quickly has resulted in the arrest of a 
criminal. A person who fails in his Common Law duty to aid a police- 
man when called upon, to arrest a felon or stop an affray, may be 


_ prosecuted if, without lawful excuse, he refuses to help. The law insists 
that the citizen shall aid the police in preserving the Queen’s peace. — 
In return we are able to offer the publs help i ina BARnAY. of ways. 


“a sinister venue for interviewing a member of the public’. 


ments. Stranded travellers seeking accommodation, husbands and wives 
with matrimonial troubles, landladies with problem lodgers, neighbours 
with ‘next-door’ 


at all times courteous, even the offenders he has to arrest or summon 
do not have any bitter feelings of resentment. 


_ At times a policeman is goaded by ‘a member of the public with” 
~ some such remark as ‘I suppose you’ re after promotion *. It is obvious © 
_ the person making the remark is ignorant of police regulations which 


require constables and sergeants to pass stiff examinations in law and 


police procedure in order to qualify for the next rank. The number of 


summonses a policeman collects has no direct bearing on his promotion. 


A good policeman pays little attention to idle. and silly remarks. . 


Members of the public have expressed irritation at the full notes a 
constable takes down at the scene of an occurrence. Yet this note-taking 
is an essential. It ensures that at any subsequent proceedings ret was 


_ actually said and what actually happened at the time is available. 
Fairness to those who have committed breaches of the law is. one me 
___ of the most important factors in securing the affection and co-operation = 
ae of the public: A man who is arrested for pectin is told as soon ies ee 


‘ any lapses from the accepte 


trouble, and those unhappy people who have lost 
_ anything from a monkey to a set of false teeth—such are the people 
_ who visit our police stations for help or advice. We welcome the 
opportunity to assist them, for we never know when we in our turn 
_may need their help. 
_ Each policeman on the beat is a small information bureau. He may 
not know all the answers, but the way in which he gives advice or deals _ 
with a situation can materially affect relations between the police and 
the public. He can be our best public relations officer. Equally he can 
be our worst. If he is reasonable, fair, and honest in his dealings and 


it helps to prevent accidents and it- makes possible. People living i in 


‘in and out of court for | ae ed. Foreigne 

; ‘Your Police. ‘ke Wonderful’ apa pai iigtty ae | 
It used to be the fashion for visiting Helen film sta ; and ot! 

Seco pots on geal: ag ae views on ; 


the SaHE: to gree pol diieen on ae Policemen it ea 
beings and itis lucky they are. In fact the more human they rem 
the more easily they can understand the frailties and temptations 
their fellow creatures. The recruit coming straight from civilian | 
is not miraculously changed overnight into a super-human being j 
by putting on a helmet. ‘Young policemen are constantly being reminc 
‘by their senior officers of the importance of treating the public ir 


_ proper manner. When I was a recruit I was made to learn by he 
_ the advice given 125 years ago to some of the ‘first policemen i in Lonc 


_by Sir Richard Mayne, one of the Commissioners of the Sercos 
Police. Part of it went like this: 


j Every member of the force must jomeriwer that ue duty i is a prot 
- and help members of the public no less than to _apprehend gu 
_ persons. Consequently, whilst prompt to prevent crime and to ar 
criminals, he must look upon himself as a servant and guardian of 
_ general public and treat all law abiding citizens, irrespective of = 
social position, with unfailing patience and courtesy. — 


These words were written at a time when the police pee av 
hostile public. England was then one of the most lawless count 
in the world. Now it is amongst the most law-abiding. In some meas' 
this: change has been brought about through the mutual bond of tr 


and confidence that has grown up between the police and the publ 


Rightly there is a good deal of real concern when policemen m: 
mistakes or do something ‘that is considered to” ve unworthy. of 
Service. ; 

But it is the desire the. public have for preserving the democr 


system of policing in this country that causes them to be c 
_ standards of police behaviour and. s 


picious of changes and new methods. This i is perhaps the true meas 


- of their feeling for the British police system as a whole, yet how m: 


realise, I wonder, that the maintenance of the whole system deper 
‘not so much on the 70,000 professional policemen but on the 50,000,( 
ordinary people who, by their co-operation or lack of it, raise or loy 
the standard of efficiency Pe their servants and guardians—the poli 

‘ G ros —Third ‘Boag 


* The Police ’—V, the second ok on ‘ The Policermarts ‘Ss Lot? ty by ee Rt H 
J. Chuter Ee will be printed, in a aubeeapet number of THE List 


He went no further than he could not go. fee 
Holding the waver ¢ - of light in his green hand Rare pet 
He disappeared beyond the impossible. Neosae 


Word could a him in that fide Tan 


We he mons him iar ty us—the old net Se 
_ For we had been ene for him, all the ae -. 
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if ET us first of all discuss the seeds to be sown this month. They 
= will include cabbage savoy, heading broccoli, sprouting broc- 

coli, cabbage January King, autumn cauliflower and cabbage 

and -kale. It is not necessary or advisable to sow these on 
the main part of the garden; they can be sown on a side border or at 
one end of the allotment. All have to be transplanted, and they can 
follow the early peas, broad beans, and the earliest of the potatoes. 
These plants like a firm soil; ground which has only recently been 
dug must be well and truly firmed; just treading all over is not 
' sufficient, even on the heavier soils. It should be done at least twice 
all over in different directions. Even if manure or compost has been 
dug in, a complete fertiliser can be 
_ sprinkled over the surface at the rate of 
about a good handful to each square yard. 

Cabbage and cauliflowers need at least 
eighteen inches between the plants and two 
_ feet between the rows; broccoli, cabbage 
' savoy and kale at least two feet each way, 
and brussels sprouts as much as three to 
four feet from plant to plant and row to 
row. That does, I know, sound a great 
deal, but if you give them this space when 
planting this month or early next, they will 
fill it quite easily and give you a good crop, 
Turnips can be sown this month, too, and 
swedes this month or next; I prefer a June 
sowing for these. They cannot be trans- 
planted, of course. 

Like all other kinds of plants, the cab- 
bage family is not without its troubles. 
The most troublesome pest is the cabbage- 
" root fly, and this often more so in and 
_ near the towns, where there is less other 
_ vegetation than in the country districts. The 
flies lay their eggs on the soil near the 
_ stems of the plants. When they hatch out 
; the maggots work their way down to the 
roots, feeding on the roots and the under- 
» ground part of the stems. The first visible 
signs (and these appear when it is too late 
for anything to be done) are the yellowing 
of the outside leaves; and the other leaves 
turn a very greyish blue..On a sunny day 
the affected plants droop and more often 
than not collapse completely. It is a matter of prevention being better 
than cure, but more of that in a moment. 

The most*dreaded disease is that known as club root. It is a fungus 
disease which can live in the soil for a long time and affects the stems 
and roots below the soil level. They become swollen and malformed, 
the growth of the plant is stunted, and at last it dies. There is no definite 
known cure, but it can be controlled. The soil must be kept in good 
condition by liming when necessary, and by using the 4 per cent. 
calomel dust you can be assured of 75 per cent. to 80 per cent. control 
on ground which is badly infected. The calomel dust is not too ex- 
pensive, and it can be dusted along the drills when you sow the seed. 
At planting time, mix the calomel dust into a creamy paste and dip 
the roots of the plants into the paste before you plant them. After 

lanting, dust the soil round the plants with the calomel dust, too; 
this will also control the cabbage root fly, so, for once in a while, you 
re killing two birds with one stone. 
' The other important jobs in the garden are sowing both french 
and runner beans. The best-way to sow is to make a trench about two 
inches deep and the width of the spade; space the beans from nine 
“to twelve inches apart along each side of the trench, so that you have 
a double row. For runner beans the sticks or canes can then be pushed 
‘the same distance apart along each side of the row. Another way 
rowing runner beans, if you have no such things as bean sticks or 
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Potted hydrangeas in a greenhouse 
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canes, or do not want to go to the trouble of putting up strings, is to 
pinch out the young tips of the main runners when they are about 
eighteen inches long; they then tend to bush out and crop quite well. 
I must say the beans themselves are never so straight as when grown 
up supports, but market growers often grow them like this. A good 
variety for this type of growing is ‘ Princeps ’. 

A garden frame is invaluable for growing early salads when they 
are expensive to buy, and at the present time it should be fully 
occupied in hardening off the bedding plants which are to be planted 
out towards the end of the month. When the salads are finished 
and after the summer bedding is done, there is no reason 
why the frame should stand idle all through 
the summer. Why not grow cucumbers or 
melons? The time to plant is during late 
May, and you will at that time be able 
to buy plants of either cucumber or melon; 
young plants grown separately in three- 
and-a-half inch pots are the ones to look 
for. The soil they like is a mixture of 
equal parts of loam and leaf-mould or peat, 
and if you have a little well-decayed 
manure you can add as well, so much the 
better, and when you are mixing it up, 
put_in a small handful of complete fer- 
tiliser to each bucketful. There is room 
for only one plant under each frame light, 
and you will need about three buckets of 
soil for each plant. This should be made 
into a mound in the middle of the light 
and can be put there for a day or two 
before you plant so that the soil gets 
really warm. Plant on the top of the mound 
and leave a saucer-like impression round 
the plant to make watering easy. They like 
a warm humid atmosphere,-and for the first 
few days after planting keep the frame- 
light closed and shade it from the sun 
during the hottest part of the day; this 
will help to give the plants a good start. 
After this the lights can be opened a little 
on warm days. Spray water over the leaves 
morning and evening when the weather is 
warm; this will help to keep a humid 
atmosphere. Watering must be done with 
slightly warmed water whenever the soil in the mound shows signs 
of dryness. 

If you want some young hydrangea plants which will flower next 
spring and summer, now is a good time to put in the cuttings. We put 
in a large batch just twelve months ago, and these are at the moment 
showing anything from two to eight good flowers per plant. What we 
did was to cut off the young shoots which were not showing a flower 
bud, because these make ideal cuttings. If you are doing it this year, 
they need not be longer than about two or three inches. Cut off the 
bottom pair of leaves fairly close to the stem and then cut straight 
across immediately below the leaf joint. Dip the bottom half-inch of 
the cuttings in a hormone rooting powder and put four cuttings 
round the edge of each three-and-a-half-inch pot, which has been 
filled with a sandy soil. Give each pot a thorough watering and put 
them into a box or frame where you can keep a close, humid atmo- 
sphere. Shade them from the sun on bright days and the cuttings will be 
rooted in three to four weeks. They can be potted off separately into 
a peaty soil. 

There is a whole host of other jobs to be done: pricking out the 
seedlings of the summer bedding plants, sowing cyclamen and calce- 
olarias, potting chrysanthemums—and, before I forget, that hanging 
basket to make up for putting over the front door. 

—From a talk in the Midland Home Service 
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NEWS DIARY 
May 4-10 


Wednesday, May 4 


Federal German Constitutional Court rules 
that Franco-German agreement on the 
Saar is legally valid 


South Viet-Nam National Army claims that 
all organised resistance by Binh Xuyén 
rebel forces has ended 


75,000’miners in. Yorkshire pits now idle 


Thursday, May 5 


Ceremonies held in Bonn marking restora-, 


tion of German sovereignty and abolition 
of Occupation Statute 


British Transport Commission announces 
that during next two years it will spend 
£50,000,000 on first. stage of plan to 
modernise the railways 


Atomic weapon twice as powerful as bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima in 1945 detonated 
at Nevada testing ground 


Friday, May 6 


The Queen signs Royal Proclamation dis- 
solving parliament 


Britain submits her dispute with Argentina 
and Chile over sovereignty of Falkland 
Islands Dependencies to International 
Court of Justice 


Saturday, May 7 


Western Foreign Ministers begin their 
meetings in Paris. Seven Foreign Minis- 
ters of Western Europe Union (which 
replaces Brussels Treaty *Organisation) 
hold inaugural meeting of the Union’s 
Council 

United States suspends all inoculations with 
the Salk vaccine against poliomyelitis 
pending a report from the Public Health 

. authorities 

National Union of Mineworkers calls for 
an end to Yorkshire strike 


Sunday, May 8 

Foreign Ministers of Britain, France, and 
United States and the Federal German 
Chancellor discuss proposal for a four- 
power conference with Russia 

About 22,000 miners taking part in un- 
official strike in Yorkshire decide to rettitn 
to work 

Ceremonies marking tenth anniversary of 
VE-Day held in Britain and other 
western countries 


Monday, May 9 

British Chargé d’Affaires in Peking sees 
Chinese Prime Minister 

The Buganda native council accepts, with 
reservations, constitutional reforms ad- 
vocated by the Hancock Commission 
last November 

Fifty ships held up by strike of 400 Mersey 
tugmen 


Tuesday May 10 


Western Powers invite Soviet Russia to 
four-power conference 


Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Molotoy arrive 
in Warsaw for conference of east Euro- 
pean countries 
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Dr. Konrad Adenauer; the Federal German Chancellor 
(left), being greeted on his arrival in Paris on May 7 by 


M.. Edgar Faure, the French Prime Minister. Dr. 
Adenauer joined the Foreign Ministers of Great Britain, 
France, and the United States in discussions last weekend 
on calling a four-power conference with Russia. On May 9 
Dr. Adenauer took his seat for the first time at a meeting 
in Paris of the North Atlantic Council when Federal 
Germany, having attained full sovereignty on May 5, was 
formally admitted to the organisation 


A photograph taken before the opening of the For 
right: Mr. John Foster Dulles (United States); M1: 
(France); and M. Edgar Fa 
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The tenth anniversary of VE-Day_on May 8 was preceded in several European countries last week by 
ceremonies commemorating their ‘liberation from German occupation. In this photograph American troops 
are seen taking part in a parade on May 5 at Wageningen, Holland, which was attended by Queen Juliana 
“and Prince Bernhard. It was at Wageningen in 1945 that General Foulkes, Commander of I Corps, Canadian R: 


Army, accepted the surrender of the German Army in the Netherlands. . 5 ee 
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She: Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh looking at a model of Gloucester Cathedral divchng their visit to the city — 
ae Ly ae ‘to ‘mark the ni pte aid anniversary of its first Royal Charter. woe to His mee: Highness 


» Manchest 
as Newcastle’s sixth res Final Geary, 


yeu oir Puahens Eden 
OOD evening. The decision to hold 


“this General Election was not lightly © 


taken. I gave much thought to it. The 


- Parliament, ‘and that everyone knew that a 
i. _ General Election couldn’t be long delayed, were 
_* strong arguments. But another influenced me 

even more: opportunities are opening before us, 
and if we use them intelligently, the whole shape 
of events at home and abroad may be altered 
_ __ for the better. 


It’s always difficult to stand. back from. the % 


time we live in and to understand the real forces 
which are at work. But that’s just what I want 
you to do with me tonight. I want to show you 
what I believe can be our future. 
We are moving into a new age; a scientific 


new trades are being built into our industrial 
 jife. Many of you work at these new industries, 


and certainly their development will soon touch - 


us all. The more we succeed in marrying 
science to industry, the better we will be placed ~ 
to compete with other countries. Our lives de- 
pend on this. If we are no longer the world’s 
only workshop, we must still be the home of the 
world’s finest scientific and technical talent. 


ident seas a 


energy. Nuclear power promises new strength to 
; industry, and we’ve announced far reaching — 
plans for peaceful uses of nuclear energy. These 
7 are now going forward, and they offer great 
, ~ hope to us all. 

=<) » . J. have spoken first of the new industries, 
iE : because it is on them that our future depends. 
4 3 It’s these industries which must help us to pay 
he. _ our way in the world and carry through our 
plans for social advance. We’ve made so much 
ei "progress that we believe we can double our 


eS standard of living in twenty-five years, if we go 
a about it in the right way. And we’ve already” 


_ begun. More people have got jobs, and well- 
_ paid jobs, than ever before. Production is up. 
ey are earnings, so are exports. 

; This is what we mean by an expands 
Sf “economy. I am sure it’s the only way to provide 


- conditions for a fuller life for everyone. It can — 


: never be done by restrictions and controls. There 
__ must be incentives and opportunity; that’s why _ 

‘we've made a start in reducing taxes—and we 
‘mean to go still further. We’ve already done 
Maher | quite a lot. Take the £10-a-week man, for 
; example. If he was married with one child, 
under socialism he paid nearly £35 a year tax. 


a e 


Now, he will pay £6 5s. 9d. If he has two. 
children, he now pays nothing at all. Perhaps the 
most encouraging sign at home today is thats 
people are able to save again for their future and ~ 
_ for their children’s future. Small- savings this 


" ‘year were six times larger than last year. People © 
must have been better off, otherwise they 
-wouldn’t have been able to save more. And if 


» 


re a eh @¢ 


_ there wasn’t confidence they wouldn’t want to. — 
The more these savings grow, the more we shall _ 


be able to invest both at home and in the Com- 
-monwealth and Empire overseas. And that 
_ Creates more employment‘here. 
: _ And now, a word about agriculture. I’m glad — 
ee: to say that our output of home-grown food has 
been continuing to increase. Thanks to splendid — 
efforts by our farmers and farm workers, the 


Bs _ effects of the exceptionally bad weather of the and are out to get all the trade they can. 


_ past season will soon, I hope, be more than made _ 
aaa good. We want to see a still higher output of 


fact that this was the fourth year of 


revolution as decisive as the industrial revolution — 
yee of many years ago. New techniques, new skills, 


Meanwhile our scientists have made remarkable — 
progress in producing electricity from nuclear 


home-grown food. We’ ve worked out new ways 


_ of carrying out the principles of the Agricultural aN 


Act of 1947, to fit the new conditions of freedom 
which we’ve restored—freedom both for the pro- 


ducers and for the consumers. By guaranteed 


prices and production grants, and in many other 


ways, we shall go on enabling our farmers to © 


earn a fair livelihood and pay good wages to 
our farm workers. 


But we want more than that. We anak a 


“flourishing and prosperous countryside, That’s increas 


why, during our three years of office, we’ve gone 
- ahead much faster with those ‘improvements 


ago. Twice as much was spent on water supply 
schemes. Last year a record number of farms 
and houses was cofinected up to electricity. In 
the years of expansion which we see ahead, we 
-are determined that those who earn their liveli- 


hood in our countryside, whose efforts are help- 
ing the nation so much, shall have a full share — 


im our growing prosperity. ; 
Because we are confident that the nation’s 
wealth is going to grow, we can now go ahead 
with our designs for the future. Now here are 
some of the details of our plans to improve 
the nation’s health, strengthen the social services, 

_ and provide better education for our children. 
First, the children. I have put the schools and 
colleges high in our programme. In five years 
we shall provide 1,000,000 new school places. 
We shall reduce the size of classes, especially in 
the primary schools. We shall keep the famous 
grammar schools. Side by side with them, 


~modern and technical schools will grow in im- 


‘portance. Every year there will be a wider choice 
of skilled jobs for these boys and girls. Now 
about the students. They are so important, not- 
only for themselves, but for what they can do 


for our industries. We are. offering larger grants 


to them and to the universities and training 
colleges. At the same time we are reducing the 
“: burden for the parents. 

Then housing. We have fulfilled our promise. 
We said we would build 300,000 houses a year. 
- We have built more than that, 1,000,000 in three 
and a half years—an amazing record. We now 
want to resume an all-out attack on the slums 
and we pledge ourselves to bring 200,000 people 


a year out of the slums into new homes. That’s . 


another target, and we are going to reach it. We 
are not going to drop.the rate of building, either. 
There will be houses to Jet and houses to sell. 
We will also help owner-occupiers with schemes 
for smaller cash deposits. ; 
In health, no one can deny that we are better 
fed and we are all glad to be rid of rationing, 
and we are going to start building new hospitals 
for the first time since the war. Then there is 
health and safety of the people at work. We 
are going to bring in new measures to improve 


the working conditions of those. employed in 


transport, farming, offices, and shops. . 

_ My friends, we can achieve all this, and much 
more, providing we continue to follow economic 
policies which are both modern and progressive. 

But there is one warning I must give you. If we 
do not go forward as a united nation into this 
new age, if we cling to out-dated methods, if we 
hamper our efforts by repeated industrial dis- 


_ putes, we shall soon fall behind in the race. Our * 


competitors are hard-working and ambitious. 
‘They have grasped the opportunities of ears 


And there is another risk we run. W 


which are so much needed in rural areas. It’s _ 
good . that last year twice as many houses were ~ 
built in rural areas as compared with three years ae: 


To draw ‘back — Sen be as aie ie our 
own defence and leave it to others. Ne, eta 
nation can do that. On thie oie bee 


coees®. to ape bec a) si Tmt of | 
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lh will ie them any eek Sua 


ae now = are all agreed that we want no more 
of it. 


So, Boa you come to- decide our country’s 


future in a few weeks’ time, think over these 
things. Who do you want to lead you? We offer 
you a united party which has proved itself ao 
watchful protector of our interests and which is 
taking this country forward to a higher bitch 
of prosperity than it has ever known before. And 
then there i is another thing we mustn’t forget in 
these days when the state does so much. I mean _ 
the liberty ‘of the individual. We have already — 
abolished seven out of ten of the — 
_ powers ‘and regulations. We shall continue this — 
_ progress, and-we shall see that justice is ae Dh ae 
the state in its dealings with individuals. — se Fis 


war-time — 


But of course, my friends, all the progress we > 


are making at home depends on our efforts for 
peace. Peace doesn’t simply mean that the fight- 
ing has “stopped. Already things are better than 
they v were. For the first time since 1939 there i is — 
no war being fought anywhere in the world. | 
That is something to be thankful for. But we 
have to ¢ 
is a grow 
war bet 


further than that. Fortunately there — 
g understanding everywhere of what — 
Great Powers must mean. We have 


got to A aN to reduce the risk of war while we 
go on to build up real confidence between the — 
nations. | That is why we speak of peer sco 
’ bomb as a pains Both heme are a pod 


a That is Se ene 
_ been working at these last thi 3. Fi 
deterrent to prevent “aserenplons, 5 eee 
ment bs shag it gata pepe bev 2F 


Mindo-China 
might so easily have — 
d war was brought to an end after | 


“agreements have replaced old 
As a result, we have been able to 
some of our troops. Our agreement - 
a has allowed the oil to flow again and 


in orders, millions in contracts for 


fle it will be signed at last. All this’ 
Most important of all, the unity 
urope has taken active shape. At. 
the treaties I negotiated in London and 
luring the autumn have been ratified by 
|. France and Germany are together in a close 
d intimate organisation where they can forget 
tterness of past conflicts, What a boon this 
Id be to the world! I want to see this new 
ership. of nations which we call Western 
pean Union grow always closer. It is linked 
Nato, to which we all belong together with 
ja and the United States. We have here a 
; y group of nations which can protect the 


reni ng. 
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Asa result of all this work the west is stronger 
id more united. I have always believed that 
‘this happened there would be opportuni- 
or useful negotiations with Soviet Russia. 
so it is proving. Sometimes people talk as. 
ough we had never met in the last three years. 
‘course we have, and often, at Berlin, Geneva, 
eeewbere: 
y I want to make a supreme effort to see 
hi eth r we can make progress with the main 
fferences between east and west. Plans are 
tt to make a meeting possible. We hope that 
€ discussions will begin within a month or 
Ve are anxious to meet at any level—the 
of governments or Foreign Secretaries. I 
they will both be needed. The Foreign 
y and I feel that we have a leading part 
ay in this business. We ask you to give us 
authority and support. Can anyone, look- 
i at our record over the last three years, believe 
a my colleagues and I would ever work for 
‘but peace? 
T shall throw no word of abuse at our socialist 
donents on this issue. Of .course, they want 
ace as much as we do, but they are divided— 
pelessly divided—about the right way to get 
' so divided, that their party decided not to 
rte these vital plans for Europe which we 
I the London and Paris Agreements. If they 
attempted it they would have been chopped 
sections; one for, one against, and one 


pyth i 


ed no opinion at all. These plans have 
1 approved by all the western nations. 
of os reasons ee! I felt we must have 


you give a mandate to a divided party? 

w that we are united. You know what | 

lone. I have shown, you our design for 
You can’ see™ opportunities at 

and abroad. With your support we can 
€ pact. one to “gary all. 
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a great patiicse for a 
s by their own fire~ 


ee Ri Sia ete esl oF the 
"British people, to which we all belong. 


You'll often hear it said that there are many - 
tion _at Geneva. In the Middle. things. threatening the unity of family life today. 


_And I daresay there are. There always were. But 
I don’t believe there’s any fair-minded man or 
woman in this country who won’t admit, if they 
‘look around, that the prospects for family life 


9 with it. Already this has meant ~are infinitely: better than they were ten years ago. 
- Those of us who’ve got to middle life and be- 


yond can remember the real threats to family 
life—boys and girls driven away from home to 
seek jobs wherever they could get them; father 
bad tempered because the world didn’t want 
him; mother driven to distraction trying to hold 
a home together on thirty bob a week. 

Those days are gone, and if the country keeps 


‘jts head they need ,never come back again. 


Labour put an end to them by applying to the 
whole nation the simple Christian principle that 
we are verily members one of another; that the 
strong shall help the weak and the good of one 
be the good of all. For nearly 2,000 years, true 
Christians have tried to apply that precept to 
their own daily lives. Is there any one among 
them that is not happier, easier in his conscience, 
to see it being applied now by the whole nation 
to the whole nation? 

That’s what we’re learning to do in the Wel- 
fare State—to treat the ‘nation as one family. 
We’re learning to ask ourselves, not just how am 
‘I doing, how’s my business, how’s my wage 
packet, but also, how’s the family doing and the 
community, too? What’s being done to help the 
children and the mothers? What’s being done 
about education and the health service, about 
housing and food—and what is being done, too, 


_about the old folk? 


_ I want to say a special word tonight about the 
old people. There are more of them than ever. 
It’s a wonderful thing that medical science is 
helping everybody to live a full span of life, but 
it creates great problems. In our grandfathers’ 
time there_were thirteen people of working age 
for every one old person. Today, one out of 
every seven of us is over working age, and in 
twenty years’ time it will be one in four. One old 
person to be kept, fed and clothed by every three 
workers. If those old people are not to become 
a burden to themselves and to all of us, great 
changes have to be made. 

There are two things to be done: first, for 
those who have reached or are reaching the 
threshold of old age. Far too many old people 


today have too little to live on outside their old 


age pension or National Assistance. It is fashion- 
able to say that people should be thrifty, that 
they should save up and make provision- for 
their old age. And it’s quite right, too—for those 
who’re earning good money. But it’s sheer 
hypocrisy to talk about the virtues of thrift to 
those old people who spent their working lives 
in the depressions of the nineteen-twenties and 
the ’thirties, unemployed or underpaid. Many 
_ of them never had a chance to get.out of debt, 
let alone put anything aside, and for that reason, 
for the next few years, looking after the old has 
got to be the nation’s responsibility—a job for 
‘all the rest of us to shoulder. That’s not charity, 
it’s justice. And that is why Labour gave every- 
one the right to draw a retirement pension. 

But old age and retirement pensions are not 
enough, if they’re eaten up by higher prices. 
And that is what has been happening. The tory 
‘Government deliberately broke its promises on 


_ food subsidies and sent food prices soaring. That 
e hit the pensioner harder than anybody, because 


he spends most of his money on basic food. Yet 
tory Government let two winters go by on 


.o to you in this way _ one excuse after another before they did any- 
thing to redress the injustice which their policy 


inflicted on old age pensioners. We in the 
; Party are quite determined not to let 
a thing happen again. The best way to 


prevent it happening is to keep prices stable, and 
that can be done, except when world prices rise. 
But when world prices go up, and prices here 
follow them, pensions must go up, too. Labour 
will review the level of National Insurance bene- 
fits every year, and allowances and war pensions, 
too, to make sure that they keep pace with the 
cost of living. 

The hardest hit of all are the 1,000;000 old 
age pensioners and the 750,000 others, the sick, 
the maimed, the afflicted, who are on National 
Assistance. Let me read you part of a letter I 
had -from one of them: 

I am totally crippled with arthritis and have 
been unable to walk or even stand for twenty 
years. My wife, who has had to have the nursing 
‘of me, is in a very low state of health. Imagine 
our feelings when on Good: Friday of all days we 
received a letter from the Assistance Board 
informing us that when we got the eleven shillings 
rise in sickness benefit, our Assistance would be 
cut by that amount. What an Easter gift to such 
a couple. 

That really is what happens. The rise in pen- 
sions is supposed to help people to meet the 
increase in the cost of living. But to pensioners: 
and others on National Assistance it looks like 
a trick. What the tory Government gives with 
one hand, it takes away with the other. Pensions 
go up, so National Assistance comes down. 

There are thousands of such cases in Britain 
today, and a Labour Government will put that 
injustice right by increasing the rates of National 
Assistance as soon as we get back. But we have 
to go further. Many people badly need help and 
could get it from the local Assistance Officers, 
who are doing a splendid job. But even those 
who need help are sometimes too proud to go 
to the Assistance Board. So the Labour Party 
proposes another reform, which is much more 
important than it sounds. We shall combine in 
a new Ministry of Social Welfare the work of 
the Ministry of National Insurance and Pensions 
and of the Assistance Board. And when that 
happens, National Assistance will be adminis- 
tered from the same office as) pensions and all 
the other allowances, and nobody need ever think 
of it as charity. 

So far, so good. But all that will only deal 
with half the problem of old age. What about 
the young people who today are in the prime 
of their working life? Fortunately for all of .us, 
theirs is an easier problem: 8,000,000 people, 
over a third of our working population, are 
covered by superannuation schemes—in central 
and local government, in nationalised industry, 
and now gradualiy in private industry too. The 
Labour Party will encourage the growth of these 
schemes for the rest of industry. We shall not 
rest until every working man and woman can 
face the prospect of old age with the sure know- 
ledge that he’ll be a burden to nobody. And the 
same goes for all the others in our national 
family who need help; for the widow and the 
sick and the disabled. All the provisions which 
the Welfare State makes for these people mu&t 
and will be overhauled and improved. 

These are some of the things we must do for 
our own family and for the larger family of the 
nation. But while we are doing it, we must never 
forget the still greater family beyond our shores, 
The most important thing to realise about this 
world family is that most of its members are still 
desperately poor. Here is what a United Nations 
Mission wrote about them only the other day: 

Millions of the people of the under- developed 
countries are dressed in rags. They literally sleep 
on the ground—hauling their daily water in heavy 
clay pots, and tilling and harvesting their crops 
with hoe and sickle. . . . In these lands, more 
than one-half of the children live in squalor and 
die in want, 

Are you content to leave more than half your 
fellow-beings in that state? Or do you believe, 
as I’m sure you do, that the privileged nations 


- 


x up with the rest of us, and we must help to 

a “fight poverty and disease wherever we find them. — 
The United Nations is trying to give that help. 
ue through. its special agencies. But Britain has not 
done her share. Take the fund for children. 


Twenty-five countries—some of them poorer 
than we are—are’ contributing more per head of 
the population than is ‘Britain. That must. be 


changed. We must do our full share and do it 


‘proudly. Let us be quite frank about this. We 


have all benefited in the past from the cheap food - 
and raw materials produced for us by the sweated 
- Jabour of coloured people. It may be that in the 

long run we shall benefit again when the peoples 


of the colonies, better fed, better housed, and 
‘better clothed, are able to buy more of the 


-goods we produce. But we mustn’t wait for that 


and we mustn’t count on it. We must be ready 
“now to make sacrifices for the sake of justice 
and a better understanding between peoples. 
‘We must'help the new nations that are coming 
to the front of the world’s stage in Asia and are 


beginning to emerge in Africa. Ten years ago. 


‘there were more than 800,000,000 people living 
under colonial rule. Now there are less than 


‘200,000,000, and it is a matter of pride to us — 


that this great change began within our Com- 
- monwealth and was undertaken by a Labour 
Government. If Labour had not freed India it 
“might very well be today that we would be in 
conflict. But we took the bold, imaginative step 


of freeing great nations like India and Pakistan, 
Ceylon and Burma; and how fortunate it is for 


' the world that we took that step. Today India, 
‘headed by its great Prime Minister, Pandit 
Nehru, has become a link between the east and 
the west. At this very moment, whilst I’m speak- 


_ ing to you, an Indian whom I’m proud to know, 


_.Krishna Menon, is on his way to Peking to 
discuss with the Chinese leaders the possibility 


of bringing peace in’ Formosa: And day by day 
_. they go on, helping to promote peace and under- — 


standing between the nations of the world. 
_ Nobody doubts now that Labour’s way with 
India was the right way, and it is being followed 


-elsewhere. What we did for the Asian nations | 


_-of: the Commonwealth we also began in Africa, 


in the Gold Coast and Nigeria. pec for the S 


ia Sener ee Bae fasieatt ‘of ree enemy he- 
would have become if Labour had not had the 


courage and the vision to take the right road. 


In_ bringing these ‘new nations into being, 
Labour helped to create a link of friendship 


between the rising peoples of Asia and the ~ man, 
peoples of the western world. That is the right 
_ road in Africa and elsewhere, for all the under- 
developed areas of the world. They are demand-— 


ing a place in the world of equal dignity and 
respect with us. Much will depend upon our 
answer to that challenge. It may well be that 
the fate of the world will be determined not in 
London or Washington < or in the Kremlin, but 
in the paddy fields of Asia and the mud huts 


‘of Africa. We have, all of us, been profoundly 
disturbed by the crises that have occurred in 
some of our colonies. We have recognised that, . 
where there is an outbreak of violence and dis- 


order, we have a duty to suppress violence and 
restore order. The barbarities of Mau Mau shock - 


the world and have to be got rid of. But we 


know, in our heart of hearts, that this is not 
enough. We feel compelled to ask ourselves: 

What has gone wrong? Have we failed to fulfil 
our responsibilities to the people who are en- 
trusted to our care? Are we losing their trust and 
confidence? Yes, we are all disturbed and con-- 


cerned, What we must now do is to translate this — 


concern into. positive policies and plans of action. 
And that is what.a Labour Government will do. 
- I’ve told you how Labour began to guide the 
former colonies towards wise self-government in 


India and in West Africa, but there are other ~ 


parts of Africa, East Africa and Central Africa, 
where small numbers of Europeans live side by 


side with millions of Africans and Asians. In~- which, if it is misused, can destroy our ¢ 


those countries, Britain must see herself first of 


‘all as the protector of the weaker peoples. When 
-I went to Central Africa to discuss the plan for 


joining together the three countries of Nyasa- 
land, Northern Rhodesia, and Southern 
Rhodesia into one federation, I found that the 
Africans were afraid of what would become of > 
them if Britain ceased to be their protector. 
That is why Labour opposed the Conservatives 
when they insisted on imposing federation 


against the Africans’ wishes. 


shut again! | 
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le of. — on justice between, ma 
one ne ator! of all | men in the 
of God. 

This | tear is. As centenary of the hee 
the Victoria Falls, by that. ‘great Christia 
pioneer “David Livingstone. I never ‘forget. hi 
words when he returned from — Lis. dangeror 


journey into ‘the dark continent: = 
I beg to direct your attention to ie: 


_. know that in a few years on shall be cut off in thi 


country, which is now open: do not let it t 
. do you carry out the work whic 

T have “begun. be leave it with you. | — 3 
Those. words are still a challenge to ‘us all. It. | 
‘a challenge which will be met one way ¢ 
another. When the. cold war is over and fo: 
gotten, the division of the human race into. blac 
-and white and yellow will still be there. And | 


is here and now; in your generation and. min 


_that we decide whether differences of colou 
shall be allowed to make men enemies. Labot 
_ has shown how the members of a great, fre 
equal commonwealth of many races can li 
peaceably together as one family. — 

Half a-century ago, William James, the phil 
Boe told us. that the greatest problem facin 
the world in this twentieth century was to fin 
_ fair and just ways of solving the issues that use 
to be solved by war. Today, halfway throug 
that same century, this has become a proble: 
of terrifying. urgency. The scientists have place 
in the hands of governments and rulers a pov 
vilis: 
tion. But, harnessed to constructive purpose 
that same power can be used to transform tl 
world and usher in a new and splendid era fi 
‘the whole of mankind. We can find this bett 
way here and now: Let us mobilise our resourc 
to wage war on want and hunger, disease an 
ignorance and prejudice. That is the way 1 
promote international concord; that is the wé 
to bring peoples together; that is the road to 
world of peace and plenty. That. is the Tod 
Labour will travel. Good nighe Nos da. 
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Guaranteed Farm Prices 

Sir,—Hardened as I am to misrepresentation 
of the farmers’ position in relation to subsidies 
and guarantees, I feel that some of .the state- 
‘ments in Mr. Colin Clark’s recent broadcast 
(printed in THE LISTENER. of May 5) should 
‘hot go unchallenged. 

The speaker starts. off with the implicit state- 
‘ment that farmers’ incomes are ‘ guaranteed by 
the Government ’. 


west and north of the country how much in- 


‘come they have earned in the past year, after ~ 


losing half or more of their hay, corn, and lamb 
crops through the disastrous weather conditions. 

Far from having ‘demanded’ guaranteed 
Prices, the farmers’ representatives have on many 
occasions made it clear that they would prefer 
- the protection by tariffs afforded to numerous 


i: ‘other industries: insistence on the subsidy basis — 


ing Mr. 


If Mr. Clark really believes. 
this he would do well to ask farmers in the 


a, aft THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space gro Re weg 


comes from the Government, not the farmers. 

It is difficult to see by what process of reason- 
Clark arrives at his list of crop 
Priorities to provide against a 
emergency, with grain at. the top and at the 
bottom a ‘minimum of meat ’—a commodity of 
which the importation requires a maximum of 
shipping space and sea-miles and of which the 
home production cannot be eneeanualy “in- 
creased in under three years. 

Perhaps the most surprising of Mr. Clark’s 
pronouncements, however, is that by mechanis- 
ing his production the home farmer is robbing 
our export trade of ‘ machinery, fuel, etc.’ (what 
agricultural fuel do we export, by the way?). 
T- thought one of the few things upon which all 
economists were agreed was that no industry can 
compete successfully in the export market unless 


wartime _ 


os 7 
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‘ seus Colin Clark, in his fame Sho 
Guaranteed Farm Prices Be Continued? ’, 

singularly inaccurate in the examples he ; ed 
products for which (he implied) guarantee 
‘prices are paid. For his information, neithe 
‘tomatoes nor strawberries come -under th 


category and are Srame, Purely. at. the ‘grower 


+ 
ae. 


risk. - 

Mr. Clark also quoted the <<ilarapaeiee and ir 
-exorable way in which farm costs have bee 
rising ’. This is on a par with blaming the n 
manufacturers for the rise in the cost of 
Petrol, oil, fertilisers, seeds, fencing wire, an 
small tools are all necessary materials in th 
business of farming, and the f i 
inate: contro! over the price of any 


it has a flourishing home trade.—Yours, etc., 
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<i ae of 2 a flourishing 
es that the true reason is 
. A small arms factory, unneces- 


‘not. ante The land, however, is a 
living organism and cannot be ‘closed down. If 
‘goes out of cultivation the deterioration may 
so rapid that in two years the work of a 
cade may be ruined. For the land to remain 
t its maximum level of production it must be 
atinuously farmed not by ‘dog and stick’ 
ods but as intensively as is possible under 
x ¢ conditions—Yours, etc., 
; Abergele ~ J. M. RicHarps 


\ lorking Round the Clock 

‘Sir,—Mr. Marris’ talk on ‘Working Round 

Clock’ (THe Listener, April 28) reminded 

nt how easily we (especially economists) erect 

ting a few factors relative to a whole situa- 

While having little disagreement with 

that was said, a broadening of the subject 

tht well affect the conclusions. 

Mr. Marris’ concern is that capital should 
t be wasted. In broader terms, capital is a 


. 


arti ar allocation of national effort, and waste 


y be another man S capital, and the justifica- 
on of the effort is in the use of the product. 
n this country there must be some £300,000,000 
Folate used on the average less than ten howes 
week, and probably twice as much used less 
han ten hours a day—in motor-cars alone. 
There are further consequences of this wasteful 
ise of capital, in. street congestion, and in the 
ability to use economically a further vast 
mo nt of capital—the railways. The conclusion 
sppears’ to be, therefore, that the best use of 
ati nal: effort depends not only on the con- 
nuous employment of industrial equipment, 
tt also on the use made of what that equip- 
ie nt produces. 
_ As regards the particular question of working 
ocial and commercial adjustments involved, but 
oes he give the former due weight? A recent 
groadcast referred to research on the day/night 
hythm in plant biology. Are animals exempt 
n such influences, or might not a universal 
system ultimately prove biologically 
isastrous >—Yours, etc.; 
‘Wallington A. N. LANSDELL 
on oar : 
‘ormosa: Bone of Contention . . 
‘Sir,—The Barrister-at-Law’s talk (THE Lis- 
ENER, April 28) interested me greatly, but it 
that several points have been overlooked. 


decided to return Formosa to China after 

is not accurate. President Chiang Kai- 

forward his war aims, and the late 

nt Roosevelt and Sir Winston Churchill, 

See had ceded Formosa to Japan in 
d intende 


justice. 
$ to . be remembered that China has fought 
Japan ever since 1937, and since 
= ur its contribution to the allies’ 
tremendous. It was the Chinese Army 


and reach logical- -conclusions by ~ 


Eettort is undesirable, But one man’s product — 


bund the clock, Mr. Marris notes some of the 


é statement that the statesmen meeting at 


- an d after victory to require its — 
SPresident Roosevelt and Sir Winston. 
eed that Formosa’s return to China was- 


d the evacuation of the British Army — 


st for her: obligation. rie anes as fis 
s the natural war aim of Great Britain and 


_ France. For her own part she took over For- 


mosa, as this was her right as a victorious 
country. At that time, none of the allies dis- 
-approved of her action and the question of 
Formosa not being a Chinese territory did not 
arise. 

Now, after many years, because the situation 
of Formosa has become critical, some of the 
allies allege that such Chinese action is incorrect, 
because it does not meet with their approval. 
Does this mean that China’s long-cherished war 


-aim has to be subjected to the approval of her 


allies from 19412 Does it mean that all these 


_years of war between 1937 and 1941 by China 


against Japan were fought in vain and were 

void? Attention should also be drawn to the 

fact that Formosa’s cession to Japan was made 

only between China and Japan themselves and 

was not the-concern of her allies in 1941-5. 

Then why should such return of territory to 
ina be the concern of her allies? 

It is true that China was not a_ signatory 
to the San Francisco Peace Treaty, but in April 
1952 Japan signed a Peace Treaty with China 
in which she returned Formosa to China. Article 
II of the treaty stipulated: 

It is recognised that under Article II of the 
Treaty of Peace with Japan signed at the city of 
San Francisco in the United States of America 
on September 8, 1951 (hereinafter referred to as 
the San Francisco Treaty) Japan has renounced 
all rights, title and claims to Taiwan (Formosa) 
and Penghu (the Pescadores) as. well as. the 
Spratly Islands and the Parcel Islands. 

Article X says: 

For the purposes of the present Treaty, 
nationals of the Republic of China shall be 
deemed to include all the inhabitants and former 
inhabitants of Taiwan (Formosa) and Penghu 
(the Pescadores) and their descendants who are 
of the Chinese nationality in accordance with the 
laws and regulations which have been or may 
hereafter be enforced by the Republic of China 
in Taiwan (Formosa). and Penghu (the Pesca- 
dores.) 

Again, in December 1954, a Mutual Defence 
Treaty signed between China and the United 
States recognises the reversion of Formosa to 
the Republic of China. Article VI of the Treaty 
says: 

For the purpose of Article II and V, the terms 
‘territorial’ and ‘territories’ shall mean in 
respect of the Republic of China, Taiwan and the 
Pescadores. ~ 
Since Japan as a defeated country has officially 

admitted the return of Formosa to China, the 


_ victor, and the United States, who was China’s 


ally during the war and is a signatory power 
to the Cairo Declaration and the San Francisco 
Treaty, has also acknowledged that Formosa is 
a Chinese territory, then the question of whether 
Formosa belongs to China now is no longer a 
question. The only bone of contention, there- 
fore, is which China? Since the status of For- 
mosa is not in doubt, the four solutions put 


‘forward by the speaker at the end of his talk 


are beside the point.—Yours, etc., 
London, W.1 Y. S. CHEN 
Director, Free China Information Service 


Pakistan: A Land of Contrasts 


- Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. C. B. Clemens, 
is completely at sea when he suggests that, in 
my talk about Pakistan (THE LISTENER, 


April 14), I unwittingly loaned myself to ‘the 


1a and stopped Japan from entering — ‘tendency to minimise or forget much that Great 


PEER T China accept 


Far East and 
pease Chingy 


China who held back Japan from ~ Britain had done for the Indian sub-continent’. 
sect against Australia and New di imagine that all intelligent people would admit 


considerable contribution made by Great 


- Britain in the development of that area. How- 


> my talk was restricted to contemporary 
n with particular reference to the striking 


ay a eee, the ee 
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I ‘did not infer that the Sukkur Barrage was 
Pakistani built and was just as well aware that 


it’ was opened in January 1932, as I was that — 


work began on that project in July 1923. I men- 
tioned the Sukkur Barrage merely as one of the 
reasons (irrigation) for the. sometimes startling 


. transition of the West Pakistan countryside from 


brown to green, having introduced in the earlier 
sentence a new thought by reminding listeners 
that not all West Pakistan, by any means, was 
desert. Had I wished to present, let alone em- 
phasise, large Pakistan agricultural schemes, I 
could have spoken about the Lower Sind 
Barrage at Kotri, the Thal project, the Punjab 
Tube-wells plans, the Kurram Garhi project, 
and a number of others. 

With reference to Dacca. University, I did not 
say that ‘in East Pakistan, where educational 
facilities had been poor, they now-had a uni- 
versity at, Dacca’, nor did: I suggest that Dacca 
had not had a university before partition. I 
said that when independence came—and that is 
the operative phrase—East Pakistan was much 
worse off than West Pakistan, because most of 
the teachers and. university. students, being 
Hindus, opted to go to India and that, as a 
result, East Pakistan was left with very few 
competent people and no university as the basis 
for future educational development. This ‘is 
precisely what happened. Only one faculty, the 
faculty for Islamic studies, was in any sense left 
adequately staffed at partition. That surely does 
not constitute a university. Since partition, 
against great odds, the university has become 
fully staffed and new buildings have been added. 
The fact that I mentioned that most of the 
university students left for India, surely pre- 
supposes that I knew of the earlier existence of 
the university. What I was emphasising was that 
it had to start from scratch after independence. 

In answer to Mr. A. W. Johnson, I would 
say that I knew of the buffer strip of Afghani- 
stan in Wakhan but that I was at fault in rely- 
ing on the front map ‘of Pakistan in Ian 
Stephens’ well-known book Horned Moon, as 
well as an atlas which showed the boundaries of 
Russia, China, Pakistan-Kashmir, and Afghani- 
stan meeting or crossing at the one point, 
whereas in fact a very small tongue of Chinese 
territory separates Pakistan-held Kashmir from 
Russia.—Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.7 W. H. NEWNHAM 


The Coming Arms Race in Germany 
Sir,—Mr, Gillespie is probably right. There 
may be no connection between Hermann and 
Irmim’ Street (Eormenstraete). This ancient 
roadway was perhaps so named in honour of 
Irmin, a tribal deity whom the Saxons may have 
worshipped as a representation of Wodan. This 
might explain the destruction by Charles I of 
the Irminswl, the so-called ‘ Pillar of Hermann’, 
as a pagan idol. The monument to Hermann 
set up by the modern Germans in 1875 com- 
memorates, of course, a national (sic) hero. 
Yours, etc., 


London, W.2_ FREDRICK LOHR 


Sir.—Mr. Walter (THE LISTENER, May 5) is 
correct in censuring me for not distinguishing 
between Attila’s Huns and the Hungarians 
defeated at the Lechfeld. Both tribes emanated 
from central Asia and both operated from the 
Pannonian Plain. The» Germans, not un- 
naturally, did not always distinguish between 
the various Asiatic invaders. My compressed 
reference to the Huns and their successors, the 
Avars and Hungarians, simply as ‘Huns’ was 
misleading. 

It is rather a fine point to distinguish among 
the Germani those who would ‘have made up 
the later German nation if it had not been for 
the Huns, who were largely responsible for 
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Why I bought a 


Well of course there were many reasons. That I’m a serious music 
lover is one reason and the fact that the Grundig is-the best tape 


recorder I’ve ever heard is. another. 


But I’m a Headmaster too. At school we use my Grundig for play 
reading and speech training. It helps the School Choir and does duty 
in the Science Lab—why, we can even record Speech Day. In fact, 
you might say that I and nearly four’ hundred youngsters—not to 
mention the Staff—are dériving a great deal of good from it all 
—that’s why I bought a Grundig. 


. GRUNDIG | THE FINEST TAPE RECORDERS-IN THE WORLD 


See your nearest Grundig dealer or write to us for full details. 


GRUNDIG (GT. BRITAIN) LTD. (Dept. L), 39/41, New Oxford St., London, W.C.1. 


(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co., Lid.) G/R 106 


Model TK 12 70 gns. 
plus microphone 
from 6% gns, 
Attractive h.p. terms - 
available, 


Renae The eet 


vere centred on Worms, it is conceivable that 
hey would have been included in the later 
Serman nation, if they had survived. At the 
dattle of Chaléns in 451 the Germanic Goths 
ght on both. sides, but the Franks, the 
uunders of the German nation, were indeed to 
found in the ranks of the combined Roman 
and Germanic army opposed to Attila. 
‘To be accurate, and I entirely agree with Mr. 
alter that we should be, my statement must 
In historical fact the Germanic tribes and the 
later German nation suffered most from the in- 
_ roads of the Huns and their successors, the Avars 
and Hungarians, and for centuries did most to 


_ check them. 


Though it is now fashionable, and with good 
reason, to stress our own Romano-Celtic origins 
more Ssaap formerly, it is worth quoting the 

wing gem on Hermann’s victory to show 
ow ‘ isan one of history ’ swing with the 

ndulum of public opinion: 

._ He [Hermann] had given the nations ‘of 
German blood an example that was to bear fruit 
sie peaceful field of Runnymede, when the 
_ barons wrung the Magna Carta from 
aachan ERA HIBY: Sa Baring-Gould, 1886]. 
Yours, etc., 

‘ Tunbridge Wells G. T. GILLESPIE 
iT ‘his. correspondence is now closed. —EpiTor, 
ae + THE: pea 


ir,—At a time when Unesco is attempting 


= is considerable discussion on the actual 
iture of racial characteristics, there is universal 
greement that they do not correspond with 
either linguistic or national differences. Thus one 
pannot say that the Saar is ‘German by race 
ee language’, for there is no German race. 
Similarly with heredity. National outlook is 
t ‘mainly. determined by race and heredity *. 3 
heredity is again a biological term and its” 
nsion to a group of national size is im- 
yssible. 
urope contains elements of several racial 
pes but the complete intermingling which has 
gone on throughout history makes their recogni- 
ion a di task. When even a people with 
i cultural tradition as strong as the Jews cannot 
peers ‘a separate race, the danger of 
-the term when referring to Europe is 
s—yYours, etc., 


ee W.C.1 Cc. TaN JACKSON 
New Reader - 
- John Brophy claims (THE 


rE) JER 
e will involve himself in a great many, I fear, 
the views of others. Referring 
” on the novel, he suggests that in 


mS! ep 
oo 
oul 


ay have a vested interest in non-fiction. 
y should not allow his imaginative - 


my interpretation of the preseliae 
Apook: market is not to attack the 
T have any vested interest, it is in” 

a publishes much. more fiction” 


Serechi® guess may be Pes but. pane A part I 
_ prefer not to comment on facts and figures out-. 


produce a balanced view of race and racial 


ping to bits) was printed at the Steam P. 


“April 28). that he ‘ deplores disputes ’. - 


with more distinguished corre= | 


x 
be 


side my own rena oe etc., 
London, W.C.1 _ MicHaer JOSEPH 


Problems of the Modern Novelist 

Sir,—I cannot see that the modern novel fails 
because of its indifference to modern: dilemmas. 
The people who would rather read a book like 
The Kon-Tiki Expedition than a good modern 
novel seem indifferent to novels of any period 
or type. They will tell you they like a book with 
facts in it, and they tell you in such a way as 
to imply that the novel is a somewhat frivolous 
thing. Most of them, I suspect, would put Ivy 
Compton-Burnett and Denise Robins in the 
same category—which may be. nearer the truth 
than some critics would like to think. Crime and 
cowboy fiction (the latter is very popular among 
the professional classes, I am told) they are not 
ashamed to read, no doubt because of theiractive 
character. 

They seem to swing between the factual and 
the adventurous. And this seems to reflect our 
educational system, which puts so much stress 


on facts and sport, matters which are also of 


great importance in the business of getting a 
professional livelihood.—Y ours, etc., 
Wakefield J. M. Cray 


Bellows’ Dictionary 

Sir,—Your charming and interesting para- 

graph about Bellows’ Dictionary (‘Did You 
Hear That? ’, THE LisTENER, April 28) reminds 
me that a copy given to my mother, in 1891, 
is still a stand-by for the children’s homework; 
jin moments of real difficulty, they find Bellows’ 
more helpful than any other. In-spite of the 
almost invisible print, it is in constant use. 
The table of French verbs is particularly full 
and clear. 

This edition (leather-bound but rapidly drop- 
Tess, 
Gloucester, in 1887, and has the price, 10s. 6d., 


~ still written on the flyleaf. —Yours, etc., 


Northwood Kay GREENHAM 


Olive Schreiner - 
Sir,—Olive Schreiner’s Dreams was first pub- 
lished in 1890—long before the first world war. 
Yours, etc., 


London, W.C.1 STANLEY UNWIN 


The British Universities 


- Sir,—Mr. Peter Meade’s remarks (in_ his 
letter, THE LISTENER, April 28) about the Ph.D. 
in the United States are a colourful blend of 
British misunderstanding and native American 
criticism. He takes Mr. Morris to task for trying 
to ‘rehabilitate’ the Ph.D.+ system, a system 
which Mr. Meade characterises as a ‘racket’ 
and a ‘silly joke’. Despite these hard words, 
Mr. Morris is quite right, as every American 
schoolboy knows. Ph.D.s among high school 
teachers are as rare as hens’ teeth; and the 
standard implied is that of the university in- 
structor, not the high school teacher. 

In so far as Mr. Meade’s argument ‘can be 
taken seriously, it is based on the wrong assump- 
tion that the American Ph.D. is a_ research 
degree on the English model. Fortunately for 
American needs, this is not so. The Ph.D. is 
awarded for successful graduate studies of which 
_ the thesis is (say) one-third part. The other 
two-thirds consist of specialised studies at a 


high level tested by examination. It would really 


be intolerable if a major contribution to know- 
ledge were required in addition. A few more 


ia pebbles on the es a era Po 
‘into an breument wi usually not out of place at this stage of an 
matters as Bain Mae 


ic career—Yours, es 


Oxford EDMUND Drews 
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Who First Said This? 
Sir,— “Oorts roia éxer ev ndovn exer ev ndovA Tota 
This is to be found in Zuleika Dobson, and I 
have always supposed that it was original. After ~ 
reading Mr. Corke I am prepared to believe that 
Max was translating Abraham Lincoln; but can 
he really have been quoting an Athenian re- 
viewer, as Miss Macaulay suggests? —Yours, etc., 
Ilford D. J. BROCKINGTON 


.S 


The Value of the Individual 

Sir—Mr. Goronwy Rees, in his talk on the 
value of the individual, joins Ruskin in a duet 
of ‘Change and decay in all around I see’, 
Foremost of the swelling crowds of the dead he 
names insurance clerks. An insurance clerk 
myself, Iwould suggest ‘that these macabre 
visions are more probably subjective and due to 
the impact of the outside world on academic 
reverie, rather than to the presence of mortifica- 
tion in those seen.—Yours, etc., 


Caterham K. GREEN 


Monthly Concert of New Music 

Sir,—May I point out that, in the discussion 
of the concert of new music in THE LISTENER 
of May 5, Mr. Dyneley Hussey, by omitting 
my name as the composer of the Trio for Flute, 
Violin and Viola, has inadvertently conveyed 
the erroneous impression that both the Trio and 
the settings of poems by Donne were composed 
by David Cox. Apart from my aspect of this 
mistake, I do not think that Mr. Cox would 
care to be saddled with responsibility for a 
work he did not write.—Yours, etc., 

Deal HAROLD TRUSCOTT 


Animals Asleep 

Sir,—Having read the notes by Mr. Frank 
Lane in THe LISTENER of April 28, I wish to 
thank him for the educative value of his finding. 

However, on the point made about the possi- 
bility of swifts sleeping in the air, especially as a 
normal happening, I do not think swifts 
habitually do this. After making a study of the 
flighting habits of swifts for a goodly number 
of years I think the answer is straight and 
simple. Swifts are late flyers, in fact one can 
occasionally see swifts and bats at dusk using 
the same sky lanes. Granted some evenings they 
fly high, but being. of dark plumage, what most 
people miss is their sudden downward swerve as 
they dive into their nesting holes. At such 
times, their merrymaking over, the birds are 
silent—apart from their feathers cutting through 
the wind, they then become almost mystic 
creatures of the night and quick is the eye which 
can follow their movements at such times. 
One sees a shadow and the vision is gone, the 
action of swifts going to roost is as quick as 
that; split-second timing in dim light, hence 
the mystery. I would only be too pleased to 
show anyone this happening, for until a person 
has actually witnessed this the question will 
remain in doubt.—Yours, etc., 

Mytholmroyd FRED DEAN 
Lost Villages in Nottinghamshire 

Sir,—May I be allowed to correct one minor 
error in Mr. M. W. Barley’s most interesting 
account of the history of the landscape of 
Rufford and Wellow (THE LISTENER, May 5). 

Rufford Abbey was not acquired by the 
Saviles ‘at the Reformation’, but was brought 
into the family by Mary Talbot, daughter of the 
sixth earl of Shrewsbury, as her dowry on her 
marriage to Sir George Savile of Lupset, York- 
shire, and Barrowby in Lincolnshire. This was 
probably in the early fifteen-cighties, as the only 
child of the marriage was born in 1583. 

Yours, etc., 


Hatton A. GOODER 
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, Art from Abroad i 


By DAVID SYLVESTER 


HE sixty-three Picasso drawings now on view at the Marl- 

borough are a selection from a series already familiar through 

its publication in a recent issue of Verve. Unfortunately, the 

value of the opportunity to see some of the originals face to 
face is diminished by their having to be seen through a glass darkly. 
They have been glazed with a new type of glass which entirely 
eliminates reflections at the 
expense of somewhat dimming 
and diffusing the image so that 
it looks rather like a photostat 
of a drawing. The glass comes” 
from Switzerland. 

In a foreword to the cata- 
logue, Miss Rebecca West has 
made a somewhat formidable 
claim on behalf of these draw- 
ings. ‘A short time ago’, she 
writes, ‘ there occurred what is 
perhaps the most prodigious 
artistic event of the present 
century. Pablo Picasso, at the 
age of seventy-two, opened his # 
sketchbook on the twenty- & 
eighth of November, 1953, and 
went on drawing in a. frenzy 
of industry until the third of 
February, 1954. In those nine 
weeks he produced one hun- 
dred and eighty drawings of 
great beauty *. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the prodigious Wy», 
thing was not that ‘Pablo | . 
Picasso, at the age of seventy- 
two, opened his sketchbook... 
and went on drawing ’—as if 
one were to say that ‘ Panta- 
gruel, at the age of seventy- 
two days, opened his fly . . .’ 
So it seems likely that. what 
Miss West finds so prodigious 
in the drawings is their 
beauty. Prodigious? It is a 
word that Picasso often evokes 
with every justification. But 
what is prodigious about these 
lively and charming—if slightly 
sugary—drawings? It is true 
they were done in ‘a period 
of acute emotional disturb- 
ance’, but does one really 


point out that an artist is 
not necessarily at his most profound when he is feeling most unhappy? 
Miss West goes on to provide a clue to why these drawings might 
be rated more highly than they deserve among the body of Picasso’s 
work. The clue is that her exposition of their merits relates entirely 
to their subject-matter. This consists of just about every conceivable 
ramification of the theme of the relation between the painter and his 
model. And the interest of Picasso’s treatment of this theme—that is, 
in the drawings under discussion—lies, not in the intensity of expression 
he has achieved, but in the wonderful diversity of his ideas about it. 
Great art, however, is not made with ideas, though some of Picasso’s 
‘more naive admirers seem unaware of the truth of this platitude. Picasso 
_ has lately come to acquire an irrelevant and -rather embarrassing 
reputation as a seer—partly, perhaps, as a result of political propa- 


ganda, but mainly, perhaps, because it_is easier to talk about thoughts 


or prophecies than about art. 


_ Sidney Nolan, the Australian, in which the more important pictu 


Still, the Marlborough has something in store for those who 
more interested in Picasso as an artist than as an illustrator—nam 
three of his greatest works in sculpture. There is the hugely comic ‘ / 
with Young’; there is the explosively dramatic ‘Goat’s Skull : 
Bottle ’; above all, there is the ‘ Pregnant Woman’, a work of imme 
mystery and dignity, with its exquisitely expressive proportions of 
facial features to the head, 
superb contrast between 
almost square neck and 
subtle curves of the power 
yet perfectly womanly ba 
the illusion it gives of conta 
ing something alive and ki 
ing. There is nothing very 
markable about the idea 1 
sculpture. expresses that 
pregnant woman looks inwa 
to apprehend life: there 
only something remarka 
about the unassuming nobi! 
and sober forthrightness w 
which the idea has been mz 
real, made real in a body wh 
manages to be at one and’ 
same time a fertility-sym 
and a poignantly naked g 

There are several other | 
teresting exhibitions of ~ 
from France. The Hanover | 
a miscellany notable for so: 
really fine examples of Bc 
nard, Derain, Vuillard,: a 
Renoir—in .particular a -1 
Bonnard flower-piece of ast 
ishing daring arid subtle 
Roland, Browse and Delban 
have a miscellany which 
extremely varied and enterta 
ing, with its early works 
Pascin, Picabia, and Kislii 
its excellent little pictures 
Cross, Carriére, Lépine, Pic: 
so and Ernst, and its (ear 
Nicolas de Staél painted 
Courbet. The Lefévre have 
one-man show of © Clav 
Venard,:who is to Braque wl 
Annigoni is to Bellini. 
j Gimpel’s have the first o 
: man show in this country 


have to be so priggish as to ‘ Glenrowan Siege’, by Sidney Nolan: from the exhibition at the Redfern Gallery Pierre Soulages, whose mi. 


en-scéne is as effective 
that of any abstract painter working today, 
The Redfern has gone farther afield, to give us an exhibition 


are extensions of his well-known series on the life and legend 
Ned Kelly. In the past, these-Ned Kelly pictures have always seen 
to me to have an irresistible charm, yet to be rather whimsical 

anecdotal. The latest additions have acquired breadth and luminousn 
and complete conviction. They have a sort of naive look that 
attracts and-repels. But beyond this they have something which 
solves both attraction and repulsion to make way for wonder - 
belief. For these pictures are suffused through and through by a q: 
kind of romanticism and romance as compelling as it is particular. 
these new paintings of Nolan’s, which should establish him among * 
half-dozen best painters under forty in the world, it is no longer 
question of telling Ned Kelly’s story; the picture is the myth, 
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f ee Cecil and Queen Elizabeth 
ag Conyers- Read. Cape. 40s. 


AT THERE IS no adequate study of the great 
te ord Burghley is really rather a remarkable 
sion when one considers the plethora of 
biographies. The man who for forty years 
isto at the centre of affairs has escaped the 
istorian, in part at least because there is so 
juch to know—so much to learn—about him. 
rofessor Conyers Read now presents the first 
Sara volumes intended to fill the gap. It goes 
ithout saying that his is a true historian’s 
‘ork, full of painstaking research, accurate re- 
mnstruction of events, and shrewd observation. 
that is not so clear is whether he has in fact 
rO duced a life of Cecil. Professor Read’s great 
rte is diplomatic history; as he showed thirty 
years ago in his book on Walsingham, no one 
can excel him at unravelling and putting to- 
ether the story of the most complicated negotia- 
ons, or at bringing out the significance of what 
t first appears as almost tediously full detail. 
lere we have the diplomatic history of the 
itical first ten years of Elizabeth’s reign 
ialysed and documented as never before, by an 
é 1 hor who possesses an admirable understand- 
ag of the European stage (especially of Scot- 
nd) and a powerful gift for making the. reader 
ec ‘events as they appeared to the actors them- 
tes, 
ae unlike Walsingham, Cecil was a 
reat deal more than a diplomatist, and here one 
els that Professor Read is less successful. Ad- 
mi edly, the book takes the story down to only 
1569; there are another thirty years to come. 
Perhaps the author is reserving for later his real 
atment of, say, ecclesiastical or economic 
olicy. Yet he has already dealt with much 
atter relevant to such topics without giving 
iem the close and specific attention they de- 
and; it is here that much of the real Cecil 
ist be sought and will be found. One may also 
lope that Professor Read may yet find the time 
go beyond the masses_of manuscripts he has 
lready used—letters and memoranda—to in- 
ude the vital administrative material hidden in 
he records of the exchequer, the household, and” 
ie seals. Though administrative history is a 
ficult discipline of its own, it is hard to see 
yw any life of Cecil can avoid investigating his 
indling of the day-to-day government of the 
alm; one would readily sacrifice some of the 
r too many letters here printed in full for an 
to-do for other aspects of Cecil’s work 
at has been done for foreign affairs. 
This is not, of course, to deny or diminish 
’s "gratitude to Professor Read for his vast 
bours and important results. There is much 
on many people (particularly Leicester 
rton), a clearer insight into Cecil’s 
(but was the man really so very dull?), 


emp 
wa 


5 a convincing appraisal of his rela- 
hogs Queen. The book will at once take 


rite tive “analysis of foreign affairs in 
of Elizabeth. As for the final judge- 
— must clearly wait till we have both” 

lath ‘us. ; 


ou prohilcess “A Study off 
ae elation. By Anthony He 


- and _ politicall 


onate and interesting account of his ~ 


the side of Read’s Walsingham as 
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called “ coloured”? ’ This, says ny. Richmond 
at the outset, is what the colour problem of our 
time resolves itself into, and he offers his book 
as a contribution to the clearing up of the issues 
involved in securing social justice for all men. 
He surveys what might be called the racial 
aspects of some crucial situations in the Com- 
monwealth—the Union of South Africa, British 
Colonial Africa, the British West Indies, and 
Britain itselfi—showing the. political, economic, 
and social difficulties in each case, and rounding 
off the survey with a set of general conclusions. 
‘It was, perhaps, too much to expect that the 
author of so general a study would throw new 
light on old problems, but Mr. Richmond’s 
conclusions appear to be more pedestrian than 
_ they might have been. For example: ‘ The prin- 
cipal conclusion, therefore, to which this study 
leads ‘us is that somehow or other the various 
ethnic groups making up the populations of the 
territories concerned must find a way of living 
together . . . Oppression sows the seeds of revo- 
lution. . If self-government is to benefit 
colonial territories, the creation of a parliamen- 
tary democracy must accompany the building up 
-of an efficient ‘and incorruptible civil service 
demanding the highest * standards of public 
service. 

In reality, the most valuable part of Mr. Rich- 
mond’s book is the assembly of facts about 
racial relations in Africa, the West Indies, and 
Britain. In the last field he is a specialist and 
his chapter on Britain is a very handy guide to 
recent work. Yet even his factual survey could 
with advantage have been pruned-and relieved 
of a strenuous topicality. In the spring of 1955 
the Postscript dated November 1954; appended 
to the text which antedates it by nearly six 
months, already appears stale. It seems to have 
been a mistake to strive after up-to-the-minute 
news. 

The short introduction contains remarks on 
race and racial relations which many readers 
will have expected to see more fully developed 
in a book by a social scientist. Brevity has, per- 


haps, betrayed Mr. Richmond at two points. He - 


parades the old chestnut about the Hindu caste 
system as a type of society ‘ where there is. not 
only a clearly defined hierarchy of social status 
but also marked isolation and segregation’, as 
though this was all there was to be said on so 
complex an institution. In taking over current 
notions about the nature of racial prejudice he 
has not given himself time to consider their 


_ jimitations. Prejudicial attitudes, he says, have 


largely unconscious origins and ethnocentrism 

“is closely related to neurotic or psychotic break- 
‘down, on the one hand, and-social deviation 
such as crime or moral delinquency on the 
other’. But it cannot be true that all forms of 
jingoism and xenophobia live in the heads 
mainly of crackpots and deviants, as Mr. Rich- 
mond seems to imply. Instead of rushing after 
last-minute information he might have spent 
more time on his theoretical groundwork. 


‘Homosexuality and the Western Christian 
Tradition. By Derrick Sherwin Bailey. 
- Longmans. 15s. 


Should the law concerning homosexual acts be 
changed? This question has recently been raised 
and it will undoubtedly give rise to a great deal 
the near future. It will be 
approached from many different points of view. 
ere are those, no doubt, who feel that the 
de of the Jews as presented in the Old 
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Europe are irrelevant to the modern issue. On 
the other hand there are certainly those who 
feel that the ‘ Western Christian Tradition’ can- 
not be lightly put aside. 

It is to these that Dr. Bailey addresses his 
arguments. He has made a careful investigation 
of the Hebrew evidence, the laws of the Chris- 
tian Emperors, the opinions of the leaders of 
the Church in the Middle Ages and the medieval 
and modern legislation of this country. He 
shows that the common imputation of homo- 
sexual practices as characterising the Cities of 


, the Plain is a later accretion, and that the view 


that their destruction was due to that particular 
form of activity is unfounded. He also shows 
that though the Church has always regarded 
homosexual acts as sinful, they have not carried 
out the violent campaigns against them of which 
they are accused. In Dr. Bailey’s view the dis- 
approval of homosexual relations between males 
is compounded of three trends: a high regard 
for masculinity, which made it appear that 
homosexual activities were degrading and 
‘“womanish’, while no regard was paid to 
lesbianism which only concerned the less worthy 
sex; a desire to protect minors from assault; 
and a complete ignorance of the existence of the 
“true invert’. 

A more balanced evaluation of the sexes, 
and.our greater psychological knowledge should 
make us think again. While minors should be 
protected, as in heterosexual intercourse, con- 
senting adults, it may be suggested, should be 
left to the dictates of their own consciences. 
Dr. Bailey is the Central Lecturer of the Church 
of England Moral Welfare Council. His book is 
learned and at the same time eminently readable. 
He has made an outstanding contribution to this 
controversial subject: 


The Seeret Diary of Harold L. Ickes. 
Vol. I. The First Thousand Days 
(1933-1936); Vol. Il. The Inside 
Struggle (1936-1939). 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 


3s. 6d. each. 

Harold Ickes, Secretary of the Interior from 
1933-1946, kept full notes of all his official 
activities and dictated this diary from them each 
week, These two first volumes are only a_selec- 
tion, and his complete manuscript is ultimately 
to be given to the Library of Congress. As a 
first instalment they shed a flood of light on the 
Roosevelt Administrations of 1933-1939. Mrs. 
Ickes, who edits them, rightly states that they 
do not offer ‘a balanced or reflective study’. 
Ickes, who invented his own nickname of ‘the 
old curmudgeon’ and had been a front-line 
fighter in Chicago politics before going to 
Washington as a Cabinet Minister at the age 
of fifty-nine, was not the man to pull his 
punches. Faced with one (among a number) of 
attempts at blackmail, his answer was to tell his 
assailants ‘to go ahead and fire both barrels 
whenever they want to’. 

For the historian of United States’ affairs 
since 1933 there is rich new material here— 
more especially on the involved liberal experi- 
ment of the New Deal, the methods, habits and 
opinions of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and the 
changing relations between America and Britain 
and the rest of the world as the shadows of 
another world war grew longer. The volumes 
are no less revealing to the student of American 
government; and it may be said that a few 
ounces of Ickes are worth several pounds ‘of 
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Nappies aired yet, Mrs. Hollis? 
When washed in water soft as rain, clothes are really clean and free 
from hard-water lime deposits. In laundries, Albright & Wilson’s ‘CALGON’ (Sodium Metaphosphate) 
has long been used to soften hard water. ‘CALGON’ is not a soap, nor a detergent, but simply a water 


softening powder. It is now being distributed through retail shops for all home uses. 


- A sample of Calgon will be sent on request. 


@) Chemicals for Industry ALBRIGHT & WILSON 
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i . st ued 
The Secteary of the ‘ * Department of 
: in General’ had the opportunity and 
to record much about the inner 
the Cabinet, the major Federal 
fments and agencies and relations between 
e Executive and the Congress. Readers of The 
White House Papers of Harry L. Hopkins will 
ee the hero of that story; with whom _ Ickes 
d close official relations, in a new light. Ickes 
s much to say on the President’s long fight 
(th first big fight which’ he lost) with the 
supreme Court. Most interesting comparisons 
: th the British parliamentary system emerge— 
fo) example, Roosevelt’s own comparison, during 
a phase of his struggle with the Court, of his 
tation. with that which faced Asquith in his 
uge up to 1911 with the House of Lords. - 
Indeed, ‘a historical comparison might be made ~ 
ween Ickes’ revelations and the more discreet . 


=n # 


pan of years, of Thomas Jones (though neither 
be eminent administrators mentions the 
_ The interest of this. diary, however, is by no 
s confined. to specialists in history and 
4 ament. To describe Ickes as a vivid per- 
son: ‘borders on understatement. His method 
if keeping his diary has preserved for the reader 
$ impressions of people, prominent and other- 
vise, occasions, conferences, and events while 
these were still fresh in his own memory. 
American manners and scenes and the American 
y of life are illuminated, at least for the 
oreign reader, in most of his pages. The editor 
nd publishers are to be congratulated on the- 
production of these volumes—for © 
xample the concise editorial notes inserted here 
and there in the text, the biographical notes (or 
teader’s guide to people’) added to each 
rolume, and the full index. Further volumes of 
ers diary are promised, and are awaited with ~ 
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eatne and Syuhol By George 
Wingfield Digby. Faber. 30s. 


Vhen we look at pictures can we share the 
eX nce of the artist and can we evaluate what 
4s communicated by the work? Or must we 

ranslate ‘an imagined response into... an 
rbitrary and invented aesthetic jargon* which at. 
best serves to describe a part of the problem . 
‘ t which is powerless to convey the meaningful 

mtent of the work of art itself?’ This is the 


. 
xX De! 


baad study of the ‘meaning’ of the work of 

e modern artists, Munch, Moore, and Paul - 
‘It will be noted from the way that the 
n is framed, that the author assumes that 
communicate in terms that can be dis- 
1 exactly im words, and further that ‘the | 
urely formal, aesthetic part’ of the picture 
aS a merely subsiGiaty connection with its 


: iy, "Mr. Digby’s argument is that modern 
in basis subjective but that it makes 
comm ni icé cations through symbols which — 


ice are Soereached from this point of 
| their works discussed as though they 


al meaning of each symbol he identifies, 
ng it with myth, ritual, and dream, and 
archetype or archetypal situation 
sh it draws its potency. It is only by 
the alptains, that the communica- _ 
rite be opened up; for today 


with Letters, covering much the same — 


ared dreams. The author, taking the 
nt of Jung, attempts to enlarge upon) 


4 ae 
a LI STENER 


a detached freatiics on Pe Sard the basis of present arhciers and he.chides 
critics for ignoring the methods and insight - 


offered them by psychology. 

Mr. Digby has nothing new to say about the 
artists in question. Indeed, the reader with even 
the most passing familiarity with his terms will 
find himself treading paths that are fairly worn. 
Thus his study of Munch revolves round the 
themes which form the body of his subject- 
matter: life-anxiety, isolation, the conflict of 
light and dark in the personality, the good and 
bad mothers and other such. Moore is presented 
as the sculptor of primordial Nature, and Mr. 
Digby emphasises the regressive tendencies in 
his forms and in his earlier attitude towards his 
material and in his preoccupation with encoiling 
drapery, dismemberment, and so on. Nash offers 
the theme of personal integration and his ‘ per- 
sonages’, megaliths, sunflowers, snakes, and so 
-on are related to their ancient archetypes. 

The readéer’s acceptance or otherwise of the 
‘author’s argument will depend not so much 
upon his attitude for or against the theories of 
Jung as upon his approach to pictures them- 
selves. The fact i is that anyone who cares deeply 
for pictures will probably feel that they carry 
their meaning on very many levels indeed and 
‘that to regard them simply as pictograms is to 
reduce them to the level of comics. It is surely the 
one certain characteristi¢ of the modern attitude 
to pictures that we see in each work, irrespective 
of its subject, the upshot of one man’s unique 

creativity. Hence the value we place upon the 
formal character of the pictute, a value. which 
Mr. Digby scorns as ‘ aesthetic’ but which is in 
modern art inseparable from subject matter. 
Hence our interest in style; hence our willingness 
to give equal attention to each aspect of the 
picture. For if a picture communicates, it is 
surely after it has been painted; the picture itself 
is the culmination of a sequence of actions, 
perhaps alternately constructive and -destructive. 
Its value is appreciated in some way by the 
onlooker by a rehearsal of the artist’s actions, 
not simply the strokes of the brush but his 
constructions, his perceptions, his choices and 
guesses as well. There is every point in a 
‘psychological study of modern art which takes 
this view into account. On the other hand, to 
argue that pictures communicate via archetypal 
‘symbols which we can learn to recognise from 
a study of Jung may possibly be a generalisation 


-. of psychological theory; it is certainly an un- 


pardonable reduction and simplification of the 
Stature of art. 


vest on that Mr. Digby sets himself to answer — 


Botteghe Oscure XIV. Distributed by 
Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 


_ When an international periodical of contem- 
porary writing has reached its fourteenth num- 
ber it is time to take stock. Botteghe Oscure 
“has always been single-minded in its devotion to 
creative writing; it has not examined current 
“tendencies, it has exposed them—or been ex- 
“posed to them. Yet it is impossible for an 
editor to be entirely passive, and however much 
the critical standard may be that of * good 


acceptance and rejection. But there is more than 
one kind of good writing, and when a literary 
periodical welcomes one kind to the exclusion 
of others it lays itself open to the pretentious 
‘and undisciplined in that kind. A convention 
becomes fixed, and passes unnoticed. There is 
no academicism so subtle as that of the avant- 
garde. 

In the absence of editorial comment in 
- Botteghe Oscure it is only possible to guess at 


ees - editorial intentions by observing what authors 


“thet esa Caetani most frequently draws upon. 


I e significance that the recurrent name 
_ id his French’ texts alone receiving 


he 857 


issue there dre some fifty pages of Char: con- 
siderable extracts from ‘ Feuillets d’Hypnos’ 
and the whole of ‘Lettera Amorosa’. The 
“Leaves of Hypnos’, written in the years of 
the maquis, is perhaps the only memorial of 
that intense, overwrought time which can now 
be re-read. Char is a poet of great integrity who 
has developed the surrealist techniques in the 
service of what he holds to be his poetic voca- 
tion: the invocation of Man in a world where 
“God is dead’; the individual man who must 
accept his destiny and equally revolt against it 
—the secular saint of Camus. Char’s recent 
writing raises many doubts, and it is too early 
to present him as a master. In the current 
Botteghe Oscure Char’s influence is reinforced 
by a contribution from René Ménard which, 
dedicated to Camus, summons the poets to turn 
their backs upon ‘literature’ that they may 
become wholly engaged in man’s adventure in 
becoming Man. The poet must refuse all literary 
forms in his naked statement of man’s meta- 
physical predicament. 

This is not a criticism of Char or Ménard 
or Camus but an attempt to indicate a tendency 
which finds its home in Botteghe Oscure and 
threatens to become an acadeniic tyranny. What 
is proper to Char—his taut, hermetic. prose- 
poem—becomes, for those who take his ‘ tone’, 
an obscurity not worth the trouble to decode. 
The long progeny of Rimbaud becomes @gt last 
a bore; and Botteghe Oscure, unwilling to com- 
municate delight, may lose its readers to La 
Parisienne, “the cocktail-bar of modern letters ’. 


Marxism Past and Present 


By R. N. Carew Hunt. Bles. 12s. 6d. 


The late Lord Keynes found it difficult to 
understand how a doctrine at once ‘ so illogical 
and dull’ could have influenced: men’s minds 
to the extent to which it has. In this remarkable 
essay Mr. Carew Hunt (who is the author of 
the standard short text book on communism) 
supplies part of the answer to the.question by 
placing marxism in its historical perspective. He 
convincingly shows how but for Lenin and his 
revolution the doctrines of Marx and Engels 
might have exercised little influence in practice. 
For within a short time of Marx’s death, if 
not before, the uncompromising revolutionary 
doctrine which he preached was being overtaken 
by events. Democratic reforms, trade unionism, 
compromise, and evolution were holding out 
good promise of ultimately removing the in- 
justices which had inflamed Marx. But im 
backward Russia Lenin made a revolution under 
the banner of Marx, and the mystique of marx- 
ism as the foundation of the society of the 
future was given new vitality. Then, when Lenin 
was succeeded by Stalin and the evil features of 
totalitarianism became more apparent, adherents 
of Marx developed the doctrine (which is still 
much in yogue) that the Russians had perverted 
marxism, and that the disagreeable features of 
the Russian system had nothing to do with 
the original sacred books. 

It is this illusion which Mr. Carew Hunt has 
analysed, and destroyed, in a work at once schol- 
arly and lucid. He has the most enviable gift of 
transmuting his vast reading of dull and turgid 
materials into summaries as crystal clear as they 
are accurate—the chapter on ‘ Dialectics’ is a 
model of how even this obscure theory can be 
made easily intelligible to the general reader. 
Mr. Carew Hunt makes no secret of the fact 
that he finds marxism unconvincing, but he is 
scrupulously fair to marxists—he is, for example, 
if anything over-lenient in dealing with Lenin’s 
motives and intentions. In the present over- 
charged atmosphere of the cold war this essen- 
tially human approach to communism in prac- 
tice is the only one which it seems possible for 
an honest writer to adopt, and one with which 
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| | One of the most interesting and exciting film 

4 ever made by the J. Arthur Rank Organisatio 

Sey “is SIMBA. It sets the Kenya problem in its ow 
surroundings, and examines it in simple an 

sincere terms, Film critics in Britain have wel 

ie comed it with such phrases as: ch ao iv 

; ‘A we that packs thrill Sie tht! a ceieh eae aes 

3 ‘ -*Powerful, intelligent, and intensely moving? — Sunad EMPIRE News 

5 ‘A fine, horribly ‘exciting film’ —= SUNDAY EXPRESS . | 

i » “Ninety-nine erie: shaken minutes’ —LONDON’s EVENING STANDARD 

‘Gar | 

© Ag  ' Malta Story’ 

p ‘The atmosphere is terrific. 


. :. 2% ; |... the film grips tillit hurts’ 


b/' A POWER TO BE RECKONED WITH eae eat 
_-__- SIMBA is splendid entertainment. It is also a film whose values emerge — 
_.__ naturally—without the help of propaganda—because it is made with 1 Mandy’ 
; . ' . q " . - an os? 
* sincerity and understanding. 2 i $ y eta 
. i ~ "No-one has suggested so 
| Many ge GuyeE Rane films have a made by a Baa Group; and ‘=. nonidt fully theBecmeamcesthe 
because of this responsible approach to picture-making, British films have —_fears and angry rebellion of 
become more than first-class entertainment. They have become as vitala __ @ child imprisoned by silence 
means of communication as the Press and radio. ina frightened private world 
; neat DAILY TELEGRAPH 
Films like THE CRUEL SEA, MANDY, MALTA STORY and SIMBA are seen and : oa 
enjoyed by millions, not only for the dramatic stories they tell, but forthe _ » Re. 
= fee <E rae er fa har ; ; ‘ is -'The Cruel Sea’ 
ct is so far-reaching that it can never be accurately assess PP ay Pak 
eS cake . OG EUS ¥ dtohave 4 film which will thrill the 
So this Group takes its responsibilities serious a is proud to have orld tnd of wieaeataen 
5 _ the resources to make such pictures and show them —_ . can be very proud’ 
‘ fa ‘to the world. a i! . e SUNDAY PICTORIAL FBS 
ese: THE J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LIMITE 
5 p aa ‘ * * a SERS ee ae = 


eed i intentions of many of — 
it. Soren sincerity and 


rk will not stand the tests of logic, history, 
r experi ience, but depends in ste last resort on 
n act of blind faith. 
jks ..Carew Hunt’s thesis is an important one 
DEC: -he shows that communism in practice 
Ppot a deviation from the theories of Marx, 
ut their logical implementation. In fact, in this 
2 he goes rather further than he did in 
Seer book. For example, in the light of 
~ study he now holds that even Lenin’s 
ception of the function of the party is not 
mcon sistent with the views of Marx. However, 
1DS the goes too far in implying that eco- 
nic planning and freedom are incompatible. 
With .due regard for law the two can probably 
reconciled—though any ‘master plan’ will 
n0 doubt always have to be whittled down in 
the process. But his argument that socialists 
Id do some serious re-thinking in the light 
f the fact that experience shows that marxism 


Jom, and re-define the theoretical foundations of 
ir programmes, is one which responsible 
20 litical thinkers should ponder. 


: aves of Grass. One Hundred Years 
_ After. New Essays, edited and with 
an introduction by Milton Hindus. 
Oxford, for Stanford University 
Press. 40s. 
fhis remarkable book of essays by such diverse 
iterary. critics as William Carlos Williams, 
chard Chase, Leslie A. Fiedler, Kenneth 
David Daiches, and J. Middleton Murry, 
been published in the United States to cele- 
re the centenary‘of the first publication of 
lalt Whitman’s poems, Leaves of Grass, and 
t brings a breath of fresh air into the somewhat 
Austy Bie pene which now surrounds the 
hitman legend. What kind of man was Walt 
Thi Iman when stripped of the masks he wore, 
ind of the panegyrics that his admirers showered 


mas Srovocative answers to this query. 
ie A. Fiedler’s ‘ Images of Walt Whitmane 
tees subtle study, and shows how 
e poet has become the victim of his own 
exer ds. With bitter wit, he explains how the 
of the Poet of Democracy, the Faith Healer, 
¢ Sexual Emancipator, have been adopted and 
ited by men and movements entirely 
to those that Whitman himself believed 
he also illustrates how Whitman’s style 
ry, ere ucnary in its day, has become 
abarrassment to America’s modern poets. 


ts out how Eliot and Ezra Pound have 
ich to demolish the fame of the founder 
n American verse. These views, coming 
of the younger American critics, con- 
iS. Par Whitman is again attracting 


the intellectuals, he still eesins his - 
the country’s greatest poe 
1 unusual « essay is David Daiches ‘ Walt 
giagerg Poet’, which roe 
oet’s use , and in ‘ Policy 
ul’, peice Bact has some pene-— 
on Whitman’s use of symbols, 
ing bird and scent of lilae, 


accept» 
intentions are no justification for trying to 
uman lives into line with a doctrine 


s to totalitarianism and loss of personal free- . 


him? Several essays in this volume give 


= a S. Eliot’s disdain for Whitman 


of America, and that, despite the” 


qu s- democracy, but of its pin ant ania 
yuld not blind one which if it violates, it ceases to be’. Indeed, this 


‘English critic sees Whitman as a prophet of 
democracy, and one who still has something 
to teach the contemporary world. The value 
of these new studies is that they present 
him not as the Good Grey Poet and interpreter 
of the common man, but as a highly sensitive 
artist. who was well aware of his genius but 
knew how to adapt it to the task of creating 
an American style of poetry. 


Brothers In Law. By Henry Cecil. 

Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Cecil’s book is very amusing, very instruc- 
tive and very like A Doctor in the House. It will 
be interesting to see if the reading public will 
be more entertained by the teething troubles of 
a young lawyer than by those of a young doctor. 

The hero is Mr. Thursby who has just been 
called. On call night the Treasurer of his Inn 
tells him and other successful entrants that the 
first quality of the advocate is fearless integrity 
and the second brevity. The discerning student 
of Mr. Cecil’s pages will be inclined to. rate 
equally highly the possession of means and the 
existence of solicitors who are prepared to give 
him briefs. Both these qualities Mr. Thursby 
enjoys in good measure. His admiring parents 
pay down 110 guineas for him to become a 
pupil of that prosperous common Jaw man, Mr. 
Grimes, and anticipate without dismay the years 
that may lie ahead when Mr. Thursby will be 
lucky if he can earn enough to pay the rent of 
his chambers. As for solicitors, he knows none; 
but his two girl friends, Joy and Sally, see to 
this. Upon the flimsiest of evidence they feel 
certain that in a very few years the Woolsack 
will be occupied by Lord Thursby, Lord High 
Chancellor of England. 

The publishers are at pains to emphasise that 
the book is not a work of fiction. They need 
have no anxiety. No mere writer of fiction would 
dare to help himself so liberally as does Mr. 
Cecil to such large slices of coincidence. The 
first time Mr. Thursby faces a jury he finds one 
of the jurors is his mother. He can scarcely 
believe his eyes. Nor can we. Perhaps we may 
call the book fictionalised instruction. The pages 
are packed with interesting information about 
the legal. profession but for all this the characters, 
especially Sally and Joy, are a great deal more 
vital and credible than those of many a more 
pretentious novel. Mr. Cecil’s judges are true 
life studies too. ‘ How can the defendant’, asks 
the gentleman presiding at a trial at the Old 
Bailey, ‘attempt to obtain money which he has 
already received? ’ If His Lordship will look up 
the somewhat Rabelaisian case of R. v. Light 
(4915) 11 Cr App R 111 he will see that it can 
be done. 


On the Track of Prehistoric Man 
By Herbert Kiihn. Hutchinson. 21s. 


The title of this book is misleading, and that 
of the German original from which it is trans- 
Jated—On the Track of Ice-Age Man—gives a 
fairer impression of its content. It is in fact yet 
another popular book on Upper Palaeolithic 
cave-paintings in France and Spain, written in 
the form of personal reminiscences of visits made 
to the various sites from the nineteen-twenties 
~ onwards by the author, who is well known for 
studies of primitive and prehistoric art. 
The result of this discursive approach is an 
unsatisfactory book. At times the direct re- 


the | Portage conveys a convincing effect, as for in- 
—_ stance in the description of the claustrophobic 


horrors of wriggling through the narrow tunnel 


ic of Les Trois-Fréres cave, but it can easily be- 


banal, boring, or even faintly embarrassing. 


Theres little attempt to set the cave drawings 


133 : 


 andipaintmes Gn their proper setting of Late 
Palaeolithid 


prehistory, nor to explain their 
stylistic sequence. The treatment of the very 
interesting south-east Spanish paintings, with 
their vivid anecdotal compositions which con- 
trast so strikingly with the Franco-Cantabrian 
styles, is very thin. There are no references to 
the original publications of the paintings 
described, and no bibliography, so that the 
interested reader is not able to pursue the matter 
further. 

The illustrations are good, and include three 
direct »colour-photographs of the Altamira 
paintings; the sketch-plans of individual caves 
should be useful to the visitor who is searching 
out the sites for himself. 


Sa’udi Arabia. By H. St. John Philby. 
Benn. 30s. 


Twenty-five years ago Mr. Philby gave us the 
first comprehensive history of modern Arabia 
from the rise of the-Sa’udi house in the 
eighteenth century. In this new and entirely 
rewritten work he limits himself to the history 
of the Sa’udi house alone. Good reasons could 
no doubt be adduced to justify the limitation. 
In twenty-five years Arabia has. changed almost 
out of recognition. The Wahhabi state, formerly 
organised for expansion by the use of bedouin 
armies, has turned over to the new and more 
difficult task of consolidation, with the aid of 
the vast resources, undreamt of in 1930, of its 
oil royalties. 

If Sa’udi Arabia is not synonymous with 
modern Arabia, it is none the less a proper 
subject for historical treatment by itself. But 
it is difficult to believe that this was Mr. 
Philby’s real reason for restricting his view. In 
retelling once and for all the stirring story of the 
rise, the vicissitudes and the glories of the 
Wahhabi movement, the underlying tone of his 
work is epic, even if its manner could scarcely 
be more_ pedestrian. He would recall to the 
modern Wahhabis the spirit, no less than the 
deeds, of their forefathers; and if it be too ‘late 
for that, at least he would raise a monument to 
the cause that he has loved and for which he has 
battled for forty years. Not the smallest detail 
can be neglected. The nameless warriors who 
fought and fell in the interminable record of 
petty raids and skirmishes were all sacrificing 
themselves to build up its future greatness, and — 
all deserve and receive their meed of recognition. 
Their opponents, by contrast, receive rather 
sketchy and summary treatment, to the frequent 
puzzlement of the reader who is unfamiliar with 
Arabian history. 

The climax of his story is the revival of the 
Wahhabi state and its renewed expansion under 
the late king Abdul-Aziz Ibn Sa’ud, to whose life 
and work the last third of the book is devoted. 
It is again and openly a one-sided narrative; the 
full and critical history of his reign has still to 
be written, although Mr. Philby’s warm and (in 
this section) animated presentation of his hero 
has a lasting value as a portrait of one of the 
most remarkable personalities of our time. Only 
forty pages or so, however, are given to the last 
twenty-five years. Mr. Philby dutifully records 
the tale of medical, educational and technical 
development, but sees all the high hopes of 1930 
belied and external ‘ progress’ overlaid by the 
spreading taint of moral decay and ‘ the brine of 
corruption which permeated every branch of the 
public life of the land’. At the same time he 
strives anxiously to acquit the late King of 
responsibility for this calamity, and admits only 
his failure to see the need of establishing a 
regular administration. A later foreword ex- 
presses renewed hopes for the future, but it is 
evident that for Mr. Philby the epic is over; the 
Wahhabi state, after triumphing over all mortal 
enemies, has in the end fallen a victim to gold. 
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Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
p Press Conference 


‘Press CONFERENCE ’, it need be said only for 
those who do not know the programme, 1s not 
a proving-ground for any personal merit that 
goes much deeper than aplomb. As a medium of 


made a strong viewing impact. These admirably 
followed it up. 

At this point critical transition to Salvador 
Dali, interviewed in ‘Panorama’, is a matter 


of convenience rather than of logic or form, 


part of the record of the week’s passing show, 
like Lady Docker, and proving to be almost as 
disappointingly negative in terms of broadcast 
personality. Dali’s declaration of a joyous affinity 


discussion, it is hampered by a time limit which , with the detonations of the H-bomb age was as 


is apt to generate a confusing rush of questions. 
Refusing to be intimidated last Friday night, 
Cyril Connolly had little chance to display his 
vitalising imagination. Like one of the Emperor 
Hadrian’s tame philosophers, he was impelled 
to speak up now and again to account for his 
existence. When he did so, in the 
accents of an expensively acquired 
disillusionment, it was to confirm - 
his distinction of being one of the 
writers of our day who have said 
some things as well as they can be 
said. 

That agreed, it is pertinent to 
add that nothing occurred in that 
edition of ‘Press Conference’ to 
provide an excuse for relaxing 
one’s belief that our writers now 
are not the wise men of their age 
in a’ way that was certainly true 
of some of those of the past whose 
names come easily to mind. There 
are contemporaries in letters who 
abound in common sense. Wisdom 
is another matter. It has an inner 
gleam of divination which is not 
strongly manifested in the present- 
day literary scene. 

Perhaps a ‘ Speaking Personally ’ 
session would have been more con- 
genial to Cyril Connolly’s gifts 
than this abbreviated Third Pro- 
gramme-style conversation piece, 
which, none the less, one was glad 
to see on television. Apart from its 
intrinsic interest, it gave Patrick 
O’Donovan, Tom Hopkinson, and 
John Beavan a chance to refute the incautious 
statement of Lord Hinchingbrooke in The 
Manchester Guardian of the same day that tele- 
vision is not ‘a naturally favourable medium 
either for individual newspapermen or for the 
profession as a whole’, In mental vivacity, they 
comprised one of the most effective interrogating 
teams that we have had on television. A number 
of the newspapermen who appeared on our 
screens during the recent Fleet Street strike 


As seen by the viewer: 


‘At Home: Field-Marshal Viscount MGaieee of 
Alamein, K.G., G.C.B., D.S.0.’, on May 4—a portrait of Lord Montgomery painted 
by General Eisenhower, and (right) a section of the surrender document of 1945 
Photographs: Fohn Cura 


comical as a scarecrow raising its hat to the 
sun. ‘Fascinating’, breathed a subdued 


Muggeridge, but not as if he meant it, although 
he appeared to be genuinely struck by the dis- 
covery that Dali keeps his moustache as a pet. 
It was none other than ‘ Monty’ who carried 


“Meet the South Africans ’—a television preview of the team 


J. Cheetham (captain) demonstrates a stroke 


off the week’s honours as an interviewer’s sub- 
ject: excellent television for those whose 
curiosity ran to it. 

Two other personal contact programmes that 
succeeded were Lady Harty, widow of a famous 
Hallé Orchestra- conductor, reminiscing in a 
refreshingly bell-clear voice at seventy-eight, and 
W. Macqueen-Pope paying valedictory tributes 
to Constance Collier, Basil Gill, and Eva Moore. 

The documentary form came back with ‘Those 

Who Dare’, studying 
an experiment of a 
quarter of a century 
ago which continues to 
influence Borstal policy. 
Written by Caryl Don- 
caster, and produced 
by her, it promised a 
thoroughness of pre- 
paration and sincerity 
of treatment which has 
given us some of the 
best programmes in the 
documentary -— genre. 
_Here she set out, with 


Commission, to ‘assist 
our understanding of 


the help of the Prison - 


Cyril Connolly in ‘Press Conference’ on May 


the way in which young offenders are enab 
to resume their place in society after a kind 
training in which, largely, they impose 
own disciplines and voluntarily recover 
a The adventurousness of the origi 
concept had a primary place 
the script, which, unfortunate 
was too exclusively centred in t 
past, leaving us all the more 
quisitive about present practi 
Miss Doncaster may retort tha 
is for another programme. T 
one was pictorially satisfying 
many of its passaes, but it 1 
too much untold, and the final i 
evitable effect was of stirred echc 
which faded all too soon from t 
memory. 

Memory is at a disadvantage 
both sound radio and televisior 
you cannot brush it up by a 
reverse action of knob or page, a1 
you cannot check back. That is 
detracting weakness of instructior 
programmes ‘such as ‘ Have You 
Camera?’ in which viewers ha 
been given technical advice abo 
amateur photography that is bett 
assimiliated from the printed wor 
It is not to be doubted that t 


series has had its useg for sor 
viewers, especially §impendi 
holidaymakers, and one c 


on May 2: imagine the photographic stor 
being well pleased. As my answ 
to the title question is: ‘No’, 
have been free to concentrate on every aspect 
the series and, as a result, to give the opini 
that they have not been as well produced as th 
might have been, especially as they are t 
responsibility of Alan Sleath, who has do: 
much good work for television. On the explan 
tory side, Nahum Baron, well known for h 
photographs in the magazines, has ‘projected 
friendly personal style, resonantly voiced, b 
handicapped by an extremely limited vocabula 
which makes what. he says less arresting th: 
what he does. Apparently as a concession 

popular journalistic procedures, the produc 
made a place in the Programmes for the you 
actress Sally Ann Howes, who herself makes 
good picture but has done little to help viewe 
do likewise. It seems that every programme nc 
must have its Sabrina: the trend is becomi 
uncomfortably marked. 

A programme which, like too many, promis 
more than it performed, was ‘ Mind and Body 
purporting to inquire into some of the implic 
tions of psychosomatic medicine; a fascinatil 
subject. The spirit of inquiry was with us;.t 
practice laboured the obvious much too earnest 
to make first-rate viewing. Stephen Black, 
newcomer to the commentator ranks, has 
pers jaunty air but also a iter 
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may be bad for viewer 
ale, in that it tends to belittle _ 
proceedings in hand. ‘ Body 
Mind’ will be worth doing 
VE-Day Plus 10’, the B.B.C. 
ision film about events of the 
ten years, was good to the 
t of being exceptionally so 
that not only in its recogni- 
at last, of the right use of 

und music. Many viewers 
age applauded it for that 


. REGINALD PouND 
RAMA 
a ‘The River Line ’ 


SHARLES MoreGan’s play ‘ The 
‘iver Line’, chosen we were told 
artly to commemorate the tenth 
Hniversary of the ending af the 
luropean war (and finely doing 
9), brought to our Sunday-night 
laygoing a distinction which has 
een sadly lacking of late. It was 
quch the best play indeed since 
Family Portrait’, and likewise 
xcellently acted. I trust that 
millions’ were not ‘repelled’; 
hough I doubt if the Germans or Vichy French 
ould have loved it. 

While in progress, and despite the afore- 
aentioned excellent quiet playing of the cast, 
did not greatly warm to the play. Afterwards 
me ponders it admiringly. Yet during the un- 
siding of the idea there are some obstacles to 
omplete surrender. Some of these were purely 
schnical, and I will deal with them first to get 
hem out of the way. 

Always, when speaking of the technical side 
f television play production, one should praise 
nd aa to ignore blame, if only because. when 

hings seem to be going wrong one is simply 
; total ignorance of where blame should lie. 
may be heaven knows what heroic 
lecisions to carry on with a temperamental 
ra rather than to give o’er the play and 
a up the interlude sign. Then, some of the 
ects may be of one’s own making, local inter- 
erence and so on. 
All the same, it was one of those evenings 
When one could seldom forget the precariousness 
f the whole business. The lighting shadows 
ell wrongly on the faces of interlocutors. Faces 
ent suddenly out of focus. The microphone 
its crane loomed suddenly into view. Once, a 
figure bolted across the front of a room 
mere in utter secrecy a father and daughter 
nversed ‘ alone’. And, more fatally still, at the 
id of the French scene when M. Chassaigne 
as about to kick the faux anglais slain in his 
t, we were suddenly and most disconcertingly 
ven a peep (like a pre-echo in a gramophone 
cord) of the scene which was to follow, the 
to-1947 post-war post-mortem scene to 


lowever, on the credit side, the actors 
Seared unruffled and kept the steady, rather 
e pace which is suitable for a play which 
Is for attention from the mind as well as 
from—the nerves.. And that, per- 
is what makes it a shade chilly; these 
cters are too much, too evidently, the pro- 
mind, too es them- 


t they are. 


ye in the theatre before, as being 
_ abstract in composition. And what 
om their lips, however much or 
may feel in harmony with it, is 
: one cannot help telling oneself 


Scene from ‘The River Line’ 


THE LISTENER 


worth as Dick Frewer 


has been thought for them by Mr. Morgan. 

In some ways television, taking the play as a 
whole, without the intervention of two lights-up 
intervals, as in the real theatre, held the mood 
of the play more firmly and brought us up in 
a more gentle curve to the steepest scene of all, 
the scene where the dead man’s sister is filled 
with a mysterious grace and finds the formula 
for that absolution for which the others who 
had unwittingly murdered her brother under the 
delusion that he was a spy so much longed 
to hear. I know little about Miss Sarah Lawson, 
but I think she rose to the occasion here very 
well, with simplicity and, as far as it lies in 
the difficult wording of the scene, with what 
seemed like inner conviction. She had the advan- 
tage of admirable direction by Stephen Harrison 
at this moment, standing in the foreground, 
communing with herself; the faces of the three 
serious, anxious survivors of the hateful little 


tes da) . o 1 


Another scene from ‘ The River Line’ with Rosalie 
Crutchley (left) as Mrs. Wyburton, and Sarah 
Lawson as Valerie Barton 


on May 8, with (left to- right) John Westbrook 
as Major John Lang, Rosalie Crutchley as Marie, James Donald as Philip 
Sturgess, Robert Harris as Commander Julian Wyburton, R.N., and John Charles- 
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episode in France, ranged behind 
her: the surviving generation 

us’. I thought it more effectively 
taken than in the play where the 
hushed intimacy of this Moment 
of (to me slightly nebulous) meta- 
physical Truth did not make the 
necessary impact. 

On the other hand, I fear the 
French scene did not do well. 
True, the claustrophobia of 
cramped quarters and exacerbated 
nerves ought to be more easily 
shown on the little screen than 
on a broad stage. But the cameras 
here seemed’ Jame (perhaps in 
actual fact they were in some way 
hobbled). John Westbrook made a 
very good shot in suggesting in 
brief space the quintessential 
Morgan character whose ‘ use- 
less’ death and undying qualities 
of inner peace are the pivot on 
which the drama of guilt, which 
is not guilt, is made to turn. But 
I fault the way the action was 
handled: the scene particularly 
where Heron fails to drop the 
envelope with the address in 
Leipzig on it. One simply did not 
see the proper reaction from 
Sturgess, and this I think was no 
fault of James Donald, who otherwise caught the 
character finely and spoke his mind so that we 
listened carefully. Again, I would say-it was no 
fault of Robert Harris’ that the actual murder of 
Heron should look such an unconvincing job. 

But in the scenes where the survivors wrestle 
with the uncomfortable memory, Mr. Harris, 
Mr. Donald, and Miss Rosalie Crutchley were 
as fine a set of interpreters as Mr. Morgan could 
have asked. If I was not quite won over, it is 
because I fail to follow the process by which 
the girl arrives at her ‘certainty’: and during 
the whole of_the past third of the play I found 
myself wondering how certain other dramatists 
might have rounded off the situation with which 
we were faced after the flashback. I assure Mr. 
Morgan they were not undistinguished drama- 
tists either. I hope I have made plain that the 
occasion was memorable as far as television 
drama goes. 

Puitip Hope-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 


Feminine Gender 


‘NOTHING BUT SPLENDOUR and_ feminine 
gender! * as they sing at the Players’ Theatre. 
It has been very much a woman’s week, though 
maybe with the splendour muted. In ‘To- 
morrow’s Prisoner” (Home) we have the deter- 
mined woman who struggles to get her lover 
released from an island penal colony. Pol 
Quentin’s play of a dictatorial state seems to me 
to be living beyond its means. What we have is 
a loitering suspense-drama, though the author 
clearly intended it to be something more, some- 
thing portentous. At least it does not loiter 
palely. Its people talk their heads off, but now 
and then they do engage the attention and make 
one feel that M. Quentin is about to probe 
deeper than, alas, he ever does. Occasionally, too, 
the exchanges are nicely baleful. ‘ How beautiful 
it sounds, that bell! ’ says Wendy Hiller as the 
island’s woman ‘invader’. Whereupon Stephen 
Murray, as the Governor, responds in a voice 
properly edged: ‘Actually it is the execution 


bell—it means that someone has just been 
hanged ’. And on goes the small-talk. 
I felt that this would be a ‘ plant’. It was, 


and so was the remark of the doctor to the 
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ALTHOUGH 
IN MUD 


THERE IS A SORT OF A I 
HUTS AND HAVE ONLY PRE-ieeO™ 


Re ooking for Trouble” (Elomi). may 
“me. The script, I thought at a_ sly 


grow on 
hearing, 


r<: 


teresting meeded the accompaniment of thick-splashing 


rous woman, 

vernor on the island-that-hates-to-be-visited, 
30wing g that life must go on interminably, with- 
ut hope. ‘ We are each other’s prisoners’ ob- 
rves the Governor by way of making conversa- 
on; he is not likely to be the gayest of company 
‘the years ahead. The part is, I feel, thinly 
1; it took Mr. Murray’s strength to create 
| ersonage. Wendy Hiller, with her -Special in- 
: ity, had no trouble at all in summoning the 
nan. Her voice on radio compels; it has 
our and range. If sometimes it appears to be 
“voice, over-relaxed, it is in fact almost 
tS alert, feeling into and examining 
yery phrase. Certainly Miss Hiller did a great 
al for M. Quentin by imposing a personality 
speeches that might trail along flatly in the 
xt. John Slater could deal with the rasping 
*olice Chief, and the producer (Michael Bake- 
ll) evoked. the necessary atmosphere. 

Women ruled, too, in ‘By Misadventure 
ome), a play—produced by Martyn C.. 
bster—that.one approaches gingerly for fear 


isteners to it. when it is repeated will know 
at I mean. Incidentally, I cannot think why 
espeare was scornful about ‘a woman’s 
ns it can be an alarming grapple, as Val 
gud proves in this most cunningly imagined 
sce about a husband, a wife, and a secretary, 
ot, as we learn very-soon, the usual form of 
riangle. It is no good: one cannot roam about 
plot without dropping a hint or‘a brick. 
till, if I toss out the name of Catherine de 
Aedici, that will do no harm; it is, at any rate, 
pleasing decoration on the page, though it is 
you to discover what connection, if aay, 
tatherine has with the plot. ~ _ 
‘There - ‘were two uncommonly acute pera 
rmances, each by an actress. One thinks asa. 
L of -Avice Landone in comedy. Her quick, 
ated voice is immediately and agreeably iden- 


that ‘becomes urgently dramatic, and one 
istained it urgently, in its varying moods, with- 
ut letting the dramatist’s stretched wire slacken. 
fionica Grey’s sensibility and sense adorned the 


Is! meet a husband should be in those circum- 
-while, that is, he was allowed to be 
z at all. 

~] Be enriiit0 say too much; and it is a 
ynfort to reach the familiar to-and-fro of 


Srief Encounter ’ (Light), and its ‘little piece 
grit’, ‘where one “is in no danger of giving 


TS sion of a full-length film that grew from a 


c play. Today it is strange to read ‘ Stull” 
Sees setlart on the ikl grow. In the - 
TCO nter we met Wendy Hiller once more, 


taut and slurred and has an. eat 
impact—even when she supplies ‘ 


t all started’, you remember, ‘ in 


und Baselt Bapries with the lovers. oF 
Ee with the assured talkers_ 


- epis ns-have now a danger- 
best of them could not 


end of the Play ioe the adven- _ 
her lover shot, sits with the 


saying too much about plot-development. - 


able. On Saturday she had, for a change, a- 


ther woman; and Richard Williams, so buffeted — 
| this.tragedy of errors, was (one presumed) . 


~ This is that odd matter, a radio, _Myosis? ’, 


the voice that seems (paradoxically) to be: 


-s Another 
? asa word of seven letters for her nus Harding, who has recently returned to that 
m - clue. James McKechnie was” indestructible evergreen ‘Twenty Questions’ 
r; ; and, ‘with enjoyment, Norman Wright - -whose cheerful team—Anona Winn, Joy Adam- 

; looked after those train son, Jack Train, and: Richard Dimbleby—are 


? ight), thal 


~ Paste, poptne step-ladders, and still more paste. 
J. C. -TrEwIn 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Light Entertainment 


it OCCURRED TO ME a week or two ago that a 
little more ‘ Light” would help some readers in 
perusing these remarks of mine, and so I have 
made a point recently of listening to ‘ What 
Do You Know?’, ‘Any Questions?’, Any 
Answers? ’, and also to “Twenty Questions ° 
which figures both in ‘Home’ and ‘Light’. 
All four of them, I now notice (I didn’t 
deliberately choose them as such), are in the 
nature of examinations, three of them oral, the 
fourth written. And, now that | think of it, that 
other ‘Light’ entertainment ‘ Round Britain 
Quiz’, which at the moment is taking what I 
hope is only a temporary rest, fits into the same 
category. 

It seems, then—doesn’t it? —that examinations, 
and especially oral examinations, which are any- 
thing but fun when we .ourselves are the 
examinees, can provide high entertainment when 
others are the victims. Why is this? We British 
are not generally-credited with being a studious 
or intellectual race. The answer lies, I think, in 
our incurable addiction to sport. We delight— 
not I, but most of us—in standing or sitting in 
the rain dnd cold while other people show us 
what they can do in the way of competitive 
Physical proficiency. What more natural then 
than that we should enjoy these competitions 
in mental proficiency. especially when we simul- 
taneously enjoy protection from our climate? 
_ These, evidently, are the elements of the rattling 
2a entertainment which these programmes 
offer 
- ‘What Do You Know? ’ falls into. two parts, 

* Beat the-Expert’ and ‘ Ask Me Another’. The 
first, in two of the programmes I heard, intro- 
duced a visitor expert in a chosen subject— 
railways and daily newspapers respectively— 
and we then heard a dramatic sketch, and a very 
silly one, embodying every possible bloomer 
relating to the subject, after which the expert set 
about spotting and correcting the bloomers. But 
the experts in my third sample were the pianists 
Rawicz and Landauer, who faced each other 
with some ingenious musical posers, the toughest 


“of which was to identify a well-known theme 
‘played backwards. Part' two faces each of a team 


of three with a series of more or less difficult 
questions— To what unit do the Beefeaters 
belong? ’, ‘ Which is the longer, the Suez or the 
Panama Canal? ’, *, ‘What is the meaning of 
and so on. Marks are scored and the 
winner proclaimed. Now to simple souls like 
me, who delight in accumulating useless infor- 
mation or in rapping out the answer ahead of 
“the competitor, this kind of thing offers much 
innocent excitement. The liveliness of this series 
Owes much to ‘its chairman, Franklin Engelmann. 
excellent chairman is Gilbert 


' always, as far as my experience goes, at the top 


y place in the world, the refresh?” of their form. 
at Milford Junction ’. iv. 


* Any Questions? ” closed down after its’ repeat 
“last week until after the election. It was on the 
whole a good meeting, as it was bound to be 
with Mary Stocks in the team. She has strong 
convictions but ‘also a human and humorous 
‘outlook which enables her to maintain them 


Bric ia without indecent squabbling, a virtue 


party acts like petrol on a smouldering bonfire. 
Hugh Gaitskéll and John Maclay, schoolmates 
though they be, provoked several stinging letters 
in ‘ Any Answers? ’ “I am sick of listening to 
politicians whose only idea is to score a point 
over each other’; ‘They made me feel I didn’t 
want to vote for anyone’: ‘ Wouldn’t it be pos- 
sible to ban politics? "—such were some of the 
sentiments roused by these would-be propa- 
gandists, Politicians should note them, Other 
letters Protested against the temporary suspen- 
sion of “Any Questions?’ and asked why, to 
which Freddy Grisewood gave an evasive reply 
which left the decision shrouded- in mystery. 
“Any Answers?’ has succeeded in. eliciting 
letters from correspondents who can express 
vigorous views with considerable punch as well 
as from others, rightly allowed an innings now 
and then, who content themselves with vague 
emotional. outpourings. This programme is 
something more than an addendum to ‘ Any 
Questions? ’ It stands securely on its own feet. 
MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 


The New Broom 


ANTICIPATING HIS ASSUMPTION of the musical 
direction at the Royal Opera, Rafael Kubelik 
gave us last week a foretaste of what is in store 
for us in the autumn. And the taste was good. 
Since the-departure of Karl Rankl, the Covent 
Garden company has’ suffered from the want of 
a consistent musical direction. If one may judge 
from the spirited and delightful performance of 
“The Bartered Bride’, it seems that a director 
has been found who can get the best out of 
the material available, and mould it into a 
coherent style. 

We know, from his performance of ‘ Katya 
Kabanova’ at Sadler’s Wells, how finely Kubelik 
can get an orchestra to play. So it was not sur- 
prising that the Covent Garden band responded 
to his direction with an electrifying performance 
of the overture. The more important thing is 
that throughout the evening he struck a nice 
balance between stage and orchestra, always sup- 
porting the singers and never overwhelming 
them, and so ensuring that the dramatic points 
were made. This is the prime duty of an 
operatic conductor, and Kubelik’s fulfilment-of 
it is the best augury for the future, since it has 
nothing to do with the particular opera per- 
formed. 

For, as in * Katya Kabanova’, Kubelik was 
here batting on his own wicket, and his success 
in general interpretation was not surprising. But 
the singers were not as to the Smetana born, 


and we know how far they can sometimes fall 


short of the particular style an opera may re- 
quire. Yet, like the orchestra, they all succeeded 
in assuming the brightness and lightness coupled 
with human feeling, touching but not senti- 
mental, which make Smetana’s comedy so 
eternally fresh and charming. And they caught 
the infection of the rhythms as did the Czech- 
trained dancers. 

So, even without the gay, bright spectacle (of 
which the Circus-performance was the chief loss 
to listeners at home) this made an excellent 
evening’s entertainment. Moreover, by one of its 
happiest strokes, the Third Programme gave us 
the opportunity of acquainting ourselves again 
with - the other side of Smetana’s genius. 
‘Dalibor’- is not. quite a great tragedy—its 
motivation is.not really good enough to make 
it that—but it is in the first rank of heroic 
operas, full of noble music and admirable 
dramatic situations handled with mastery. 

What strikes one in this experience of hearing 
the two operas side by side is Smetana’s inde- 
pendence of mind. He could learn from Wagner 
without losing his own individuality. So, though 
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his also had the advantage of expert 
on by Vilem Tausky, though I did not 
the singers had got into the skin of their 
S completely as the cast of ‘ The Bartered” 


nce which I saw him display two nights 
fore as Troilus, this should be one of his 
est achievements. I hope that, when 
ik assumes command at Covent Garden, 
fill signalise the event by putting ‘ Dalibor’ 


! . 
‘Zemire et Azor’ 


E usually think of the second -half 
of the eighteenth century as the 
epoch of the sonata, for the sonata 
; ~ principle — centred in Austria — 
ated its influence over the whole of Europe. 
despite the work of such composers as 
ini and Gossec, the central stream of 
fusic in Italy and France remained operatic 
ithe: ‘than symphonic. Nor was this surprising, 
these countries had seen the flowering of 
= great autocracies of the seventeenth and 
ght eenth centuries; and baroque opera had 
x a projection into visual and aural symbols 
the rituals by which the heroic age lived. In 
justria, perhaps, the revolutionary force of 
jonata could come into the open; in Italy the 
ynventions of aristocracy, in art as in life, were 
eply rooted that they were more likely to 
mined from within. And so the comic 
that used to provide light relief 
ween the acts of heroic operas gradually en- 
hed on the main performance. The opera 
became a ‘low’ parody of the heights of 
m, which now seemed stilted rather than 
y nature. 
VMiuch the same process happened in France. 
grandeur of Lully was superseded by the 
re sensational splendour of Rameau: which 
turn gave way not to a deliberate cult of the 
, but to a Rousseauistic cult of nature, sim- 
‘y, and moralistic rationality. In his own 
it ish compositions Rousseau opposed the 
iralness of Italian buffo style to the archaic 
y of Rameau. Italian opera buffa had reduced 
: always an important element in™ 
Prench opera—to a patter that was 
speech. Rousseau, in ‘Le Devin du 
,, took the further step and employed. 
gue, interspersed with descriptive : 
interludes and songs: this * musical 
‘? being presented in a setting of idealised 
y, rather than of mythological magnific, 


who followed his lead 
Monsigny—soon realised _ 

nsh Si. the French and 
in this guerre des bouffons was a 
The eupeptic rhythms and cheery — 


. iC a 


Lacs 


Seni ey. thee 


a eg se 


the ‘stage gue it has never pats seen. 
Meanwhile Sir Malcolm Sargent has been 
taking the B.B.C. Orchestra on one of its pro- 
vincial tours. At Sheffield he gave_a brilliant 


~ “performance of Berlioz’ ‘ Fantastic Symphony’, 


which quite outclassed recent experiences of the 
orchestra’s playing under visiting conductors. 
So when the home-product is good, let us not, 
in modest British fashion, refrain from saying 
so. I qualify my praise with the suggestion that 
both ‘Le bal’ and “La marche au supplice’ 
were taken a shade too fast, so that the one 
lacked the sensuous quality of the valse, while 
the other was less horrifying than it can be, for 
want of weight. 

Earlier in- the week Herbert von Karajan 


directed the Philharmonia Orchestra in excellent 
performances of symphonies by Mozart, - 
Sibelius, and Tchaikovsky. I thought the 
‘Haffner ’ a little too virtuosic for its simplicity, 
but Sibelius’ Fourth was beautifully done with 
all its allusive touches nicely calculated. 

The series of Bach’s Cantatas reached the 
secular piece about Aeolus composed in honour 
of a professor, and was given an accomplished 
performance under Anthony Bernard, to whom 
I owe an apology for a lapse of memory. And a 
new series of Beethoven’s Violin Sonatas was 
begun auspiciously by Szymon Goldberg and ~ 
Ernest Lush, though I thought the pianist in- 
clined to be too retiring. 

DYNELEY HUSSEY 


_ Grétry: Opera Buffa and Opéra Comique 


By WILFRID MELLERS 


will be broadcast at 7.15 p.m. on Monday, May 16 (Third) 


buffa based its characters on the stock types of 
Italian comedy but transformed mythological 
beings into ordinary folk, opéra comique started 
with ordinary people and romanticised them. 
Both forms represented a democratic ‘ levelling ’: 
in Opera buffa the heroic becomes commonplace, 
in opéra comique the commonplace becomes 
extraordinary; the new sentimental operas might 
deal with low subjects glamourised, or with high 
subjects domesticated. 

One of the greatest European successes of the 
time was Piccinni’s ‘ La buona figliuola’, based 
on a permutation of Richardson’s Pamela. This 
heroine of English middle-class sensibility might 
be you or I, for we all relish a self-righteous 
assumption of virtue. Perhaps we also like to 
think of ourselves as the rakish seducér or as a 
girl whom an aristocrat might want to seduce; 
certainly we take pleasure in a nice cry over our 
misfortunes. The popular opera audiences of the 
later eighteenth century were not so different 
from the cinema audiences of today; their par- 
tiality for variations on the Cinderella story is 
especially interesting. But Piccinni’s music must 
have given a richer satisfaction than the average 
product of Hollywood, for it manages to com- 
bine the virtues of French and Italian opera 
without the impoverishment of either. 

_ This is equally true of the most representative 


“opera composer of the French school in the 
-second half of the century. Grétry—a Belgian, 


born at Liége in 1741—spent eight years of his 
adolescence in Rome. He then went to Geneva 
as a fully fledged Italianate composer; heard the 


‘operas of Monsigny and Philidor; and moved 
‘to Paris, determined to emulate their success. 


His triumph was-not long delayed; for to offset 
a restricted harmonic range and a rudimentary 
contrapuntal technique, he had a spontaneous 
melodic gift and a sure instinct for theatrical 
effect. Most of his operas were in the fashionable 
vein of the coniédie larmoyante:; even when he 


" attempted a heroic theme, as in ‘ Richard Coeur 


de Lion’, he simultaneously domesticated and 
romanticised the subject by concentrating on the 
Blondel story. Similarly, in ‘ Zémire et Azor’, 
Grétry and his librettist Marmontel adapt a 
fairy-tale of the classical age in a way that 


be _ becomes unconscious allegory, for the Beast in 


this version of the ‘ Beauty and the Beast’ story 


et that ‘he was ‘the shee of music’; 
‘moral intensity beneath the wit has gone, 


| Ror has the musi th linear power and harmonic 


subtlety of Couperin and Rameau. On the other 
hand, his admirers’ description of him as ‘ the 
French Pergolesi’ is valid, for he certainly 
re-creates the easy delights of buffo opera in 
French terms. Though it was considered im- 
politic to present the opera at the Dauphin’s 
marriage in 1772 (and perhaps would have been 
so for reasons deeper than the obvious one), the 
music-the Dauphin missed none the less owes 
its charm partly to the fact that its fresh 
lucidity, heralding the dawn of a new world, is 
reconciled with an aristocratic past. 

The overture and most of the aillegro arias 
are Italian buffo music of no very distinctive 
character. But the ‘ yawning’ duo in Act I, ‘ Le 
temps est bel’, exquisitely testifies to Grétry’s 
dictum that ‘ Za parole est un bruit ow le chant 
est renfermé’. Although he dispenses with 
recitative in favour of speech, and habitually 
writes in rococo sonata style, his melodies recall 
Rameau’s, and even Lully’s, in their intimate 
relationship to the French language. Even Azor’s 
touching air in Act III, ‘Du moment qu’on 
aime’, is no more Italianate than Rameau’s 
comparable, if richer, songs and takes its place 
beside a chanson-like ariette such as Zémire’s 
tender “Rose chérie’. Orchestrally and theatri- 
cally the loveliest moments in the opera are 
simplified, popularised versions of classical 
convention. For instance, the orchestral texture 
of the duo mentioned above, with its softly 
floating quavers on the strings, and sustained 
notes on the bassoon, derives from the Lullian 
scéne de sommeil, while the trio in the magic 
mirror episode has its prototype in the super- 


* natural scenes in Rameau. 


It is irrelevant, if not stupid, to complain 
that the music lacks Rameau’s grandeur and 
intensity. Grétry dramatised a fairy-tale which 
was not, as it seems, mere make-believe;- and 
inserted into it sequences of songs and dances 
with little attempt at formal cohesion. He did 
this not because he was irresponsible but because, 
as an ardent Encyclopaedist, he wanted his art 
to make a direct appeal to as many people as 
possible: indeed, he was so concerned about 
intelligibility that he even maintained that it 
would be a good idea to add explanatory words 
to Haydn’s symphonies. To entertain and to 
touch the affections was no reprehensible am- 
bition, in a society of (relatively) common people 
who were conscious of their growing power. If 
the ambition made a fortune for Grétry, so much 
the better. Some Italian composers of comic- 
sentimental operas made bigger fortunes; after 
200 years not much of their music sounds as 
vivacious as that of Grétry. 
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Londons Special 
|| Gramophone Shop 


F E.M.G. HANDMADE 
eat: GRAMOPHONES LIMITED, 
the home of good music, pro- 
> _ | vides for music lovers all that 
|| they could require in the way 
of records, instruments and 


Contemporary styles have come to stay; 
but where fireplaces are concerned, 
there are a great many people 

who still prefer the bluff tradi- 
tional lines. From the House 
of Royal Venton you will find 


io ies. H ill find ; 

+ accessories. aS you. will fin : designs to please all tastes 

; the finest selection of long- and the superlative quality , 

y playing records in London and 2 3 
et : . ah and craftsmanship: for 

) six finely equipped audition P ave aia 

Re {| rooms in which to listen to which we have always 


them. 
The new edition of ‘The Art 


been renowned. 


m of Record Buying’ which is in 
its third printing, tells you at a 
glance the best version of any 
i particular work, musically and 
xt technically, it costs 3/-.and you 
; would be well advised to 
- obtain a copy of this, and to 
a take out a subscription to ‘The 
mers. Monthly Letter’ (10s. p.a. post 
free) our own independent 
review of current recordings. 
You will always find a visit to 
6 Newman Street well worth 
while. 
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A JOINT OF GAMMON | 
; EN COOKING a joint of gammon I soak it for 
few hours in cold water, and then scrape off 
ne SSG og part underneath. Next I 
mmer it gently, till it is nearly tender—with 
lenty of whole onions, a bay leaf, and some 
lack Pepper-corns. If you like the idea of doing 
his simmering in cider, so much the better 
- the flavour of the bacon. Then I put the 
eat on to a shallow, fireproof dish and arrange 
Seaaions all round, standing in a few spoonsful 
38 liquor they have been cooking in. At 
S stage, the bacon rind peels off quite easily, 
id in its place I spread on a really thick coat- 


vith rows of cloves, pushed well into the fat. 
fter that, the gammon goes into a fairly slow 
yen, to finish cooking, until the sugar jacket 
5 a rich gleaming brown. When the cloves have 
n pulled out, and the onions sprinkled with 
Siined parsley, the dish is ready. 
rT. think this dish, when hot, calls for minty 
ng potatoes, and broccoli, perhaps. If there 
} any of the bacon left, the flavour is delicious 
sid, with a green salad—tlettuce and cucumber 
a -watercress—and mild little spring onions, 
d it makes good sandwiches, too. The last 
a umbs can be chopped: very finely and used to 
a savoury omelette, or to stuff a savoury 
ancake. Perhaps I ought to add that you can 
this method to cook any piece of bacon—the 
int does not have to be a luxurious piece of 
‘Sheep’s tongues are plentiful now, and you 
n cook them in various ways. One of the most 


‘Crossword No. 1,306. 


* Crossword ’ 


ue: tad to four-letter words (except one of eight 
tters as indicated), the letters of which, except 
er “Toei with an asterisk, are mixed before 


mot ht} 
ag els | Jee 


SS iof brown sugar. Then I stud this all over 


successful, I think, is to simmer them gently 
with vegetables ‘and serve with parsley. sauce. 
Soak the tongues for an hour or two in cold 
water. Then boil for about half an hour in salted 
water, with a bay leaf and a sprig of parsley. 
After that, it is easy to trim off the roots and 
peel off the skin. Next, the tongues are split 


~ lengthways down the middle, and simmered in: 


vegetable stock with plenty of sliced onion, .a 
carrot or two, a few mushrooms, and a chopped 
‘rasher of bacon. The meat is tender in about an 
hour. 

I use stock to make ‘he parsley sauce, with 
some milk added, and the seasoning carefully 
adjusted. I think its flavour is improved by a 
little grated nutmeg. Watercress makes a good 
garnish—its crisp 
delicate texture of the tongues. - 

, RuTH Drew 


MELON EN SURPRISE 

Here is a delicious sweet, simple to prepare, but 
fit for the grandest occasions: Melon en Sur- 
prise. Cut a neat slice off the melon, which you 
keep for a lid. Scoop out all the pips, then the 
“flesh ’,- which you cut in neat pieces; prepare 
oranges, pears, and grapes as for a fruit salad. 
All goes into an ordinary bowl, with the juices; 
sprinkle with caster sugar and put away to chill. 
Squeeze a little lemon juice inside the melon 
case, dust with caster sugar, and put away, with 
its lid, to keep cool. 

Have ready some ice-cream, choosing your 
favourite fruit flavour—strawberry, raspberry, or 
whatever it may be. Mix the fruits lightly and 


Knight’s Tour. By Gib 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


lo sing date: first post on Thursday, May 19. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

peaiting them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LIsTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

; in the Tete hanet top corner. In all ae connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
decision is 


entry in the diagram. Starting at square €8 and 
ending at square E7, the Knights’ Tour, using each 

+ square of the diagram’ once and once only, spells 
out a familiar couplet of fourteen words. 


CLUES—ACROSS 


al-dl. Odd legal event 
ZZ =(abb. 

eas. Foolhardy 

a4-d4. Grip 

-a6-d6. Northern river — 

a8-d8-+ $5-g8. Code of gallantry (8) 

el-hl. Destroyed the repetition 

e2-h2. Excite a commotion in gaol 

e4-h4, Miss Dover 


e7-h7. Blue gin 
e8-h8. Walking sheaf of corn 


“a DOWN 


 d4-d1. Scottish barley 
* e8-e5. Abounding in conifers 
e4-el. Tommy’s vacation (abb.) 


i- _ f4-fl, Antrim headland 


_ £8-g5. Real 


B a aa Without the function of an angle 
aon 


Scold the weed 


__ $3-g6. Ulmaceously abundant 


h6. Gets up 


“snap” goes well with the - 


Housewife 


put them, with plenty of juice, into the melon 
case, leaving enough space for the ice-cream, 
which goes on top. Place the lid very carefully 
back in position, so that the cut does not show. 
Place the melon in a pretty serving dish and, 
when | at the table, whip off the lid. 

ROBIN ADAIR 


Notes on Contributors 


ALEC.. CAIRNCROSS (page 827): Professor of 
Applied Economics, Glasgow University, since 
1951; Economic Adviser to the Board of 
Trade 1946-49; author of Home and Foreign 
Investment, 1870-1913, etc. 


GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH (page 829): Professor 
of Medieval History, Liverpool University; 
author of Factors in German History, The 
Origins of Modern Germany, Mediaeval Ger- 
many, etc. 


R. Y. JENNINGS (page 837): Whewell Professor 
of International Law, Cambridge University 


GODFREY LIAS, 0.B.E. (page 841): writer and 
journalist; formerly on the staff of the 
‘Christian Science Monitor, The Times, and 
The Economist; author of J Survived, Benes 
of Ceaiorlovakia, etc: 


WILFRID MELLERS (page 865): critic and com- 
poser; author of Music and Society, Francois 
Couperin and the French Classical Tradition, 
etc.; works include the opera ‘ Christopher 
Marlowe’, a cantata ‘ Yggdrasil ’, etc. 


DIAGONALS 


a5-d8. Spike 

a4-d1. Home of pampered jades 
b5-e8. Melodies 
e5-£8. Noble 

d5-g8. Melodic 
e5-h8.* Parcel 
d8-g5. Dye 

di-g4, Cloy 

e4-hl. Rigan 
d3-g6. Depend 
b3-e6. Harper’s dog 
d6-g3. Listless verse 
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NOTES 
Across: ‘ Paradise Lost *, Bk. II, 279; 5 and 6D, Dickens, 
‘ The vo Voyage’ in ‘Reprinted Pieces; 10. ‘ Paradise 
Regained ’, ui, 417; 1%. Rossini—Respighi. 23. Over et 
terminer; “Yeomen of the Guard ’ 
Down: 14, Anona Winn in * Twenty Questions ’, 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: F. G. M. Wheeler (Thet- 
ford); 2nd prize: Mrs. L. Bush (E. Horsley); 3rd 
prize: G, Page (Staines). 
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